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Chapter I 


he three Americans standing in front of Shigo Kuy- 

Jl oshi drew a little more closely together. They had 
never seen each other before and it was altogether by 
chance that they met here now before the tall, slender, 
smiling Japanese who sat behind the heavy ma hog any 
desk in an office—the Japanese Foreign Office—in Shang¬ 
hai. 

“Lieutenant Daniel James,” Shigo Kuyoshi read slowly 
from the card in his hand. A few minutes ago Daniel 
James had written his name on that card at the door, two 
Japanese guards holding his elbows while he did so. 

“Your name?” Shigo looked across the desk at the 
young American. He smiled, and his handsome face -was 
instantly charming. 

“Yes,” Daniel James said shortly. This was the sort of 
Japanese he had never seen before, this fellow behind the 
desk. He spoke English like an Englishman and he was 
taller than most Americans. 

“And why are you here ?” Shigo asked gently. 

“I was stopped on my way back to my ship,” Daniel 
James said in the same curt tones. 
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“Your ship was?” Shigo’s pleasant voice had the slight¬ 
est of rising inflections. 

“The U.S.S. Petrel,’’ Daniel replied. 

“Ah, she has sailed,” Shigo said. “Regrettably, you 
could not have caught her in any case. She sailed two days 
ago.” 

For a second, Daniel’s heart seemed to stop. “I left her 
two days ago, on shore leave, so I don’t believe you,” he 
said. 

“No?” said Shigo. He leaned forward and the light 
fell on his face. His skin was pale and fine, and his oval 
eyes were as clear as a child’s. The light glimmered upon 
his polished black hair. “Why not? It would only be 
usual for all ships to try to clear port before war was 
declared.” 

Daniel James did not answer. It was perfectly true that 
Larry Harmon would try to clear his ship of port before 
he was caught and interned. But somehow he had felt 
that, by one means or another, Larry would try to hold 
the ship until he got there. 

“You were where?” Shigo’s voice, resonant and low- 
pitched, put the question. 

“I was—outside the city,” Daniel said. “Naturally, the 
moment I heard about Pearl Harbor—” 

The words choked him. He could not bear to mention 
the name of Pearl Harbor before this foul Jap! The blood 
rose thickly up his neck, and his face flushed crimson. 

"Damn the lot of you!” he said loudly. 

Shigo laughed. “Were I in your shoes, after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, I should be saying worse than that,” he said gaily. 
He took out a gold cigarette case from his pocket, opened 
it and held it out to the American girl who had risen to 
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her feet a few moments ago, with what purpose he did 
not know. 

“Miss Barchet, a dgarette ?” he asked. 

The girl shook her head, and the elderly American 
woman to whose side she had come to stand, smiled at 
her. 

“I’m glad one young girl don’t smoke, my dear,” she 
said in a loud, comfortable voice. She was a short, stout, 
strong-faced woman, dressed in a simple grey suit of a 
cut fashionable ten years earlier. Her white hair was 
drawn back under a man’s felt hat with a large hatpin 
driven through the crown. “Seems like they all do, 
though. I know my girls ahvnys do when they come to 
the house, and I have a time breaking them of the habit. 
But I always try, for I notice that with us women one 
thing leads to another, and if I can get them to stop 
smoking it’s often the beginning of a new life.” 

Jenny Barchet smiled faintly. She was an extremely 
pretty girl of the blonde, blue-eyed American type whose 
ancestors had come from Sweden. 

“I do smoke sometimes,” she confessed. “But not now.” 

“That’s right,” the older woman said heartily. “Ship¬ 
man’s my name, Mrs. Shipman. Give it up for good, dear. 
It gives men the wrong idea about what you are. You 
listen to me, child—I know. Maybe you never heard 
about the Gate of Hope ?” 

“Yes, I have Jieard of it,” Jenny Barchet said. “I am a 
newspaper reporter and there isn’t much about Shanghai 
I haven’t heard. I think everybody knows you, Mrs. Ship- 
man, and the good you do.” 

Mrs, Shipman laughed. “Have we met before, my 
dear ? I meet so many girls.” 
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“No, we haven’t met before,” Jenny answered. 

She caught the dark eyes of the Japanese fastened upon 
her as she spoke, appreciative and warm. She pressed 
her lips together. 

“This young lady is scarcely one of the girls you might 
know, hits. Shipman,” Shigo said smoothly. “She is an 
honorable young lady from the United States of America 
who is the correspondent for a very important newspaper 
—quite one of the leading American papers—and she was 
sent to cover the war in China. Am I correct. Miss 
Barchet?” 

“Yes,” Jenny Barchet said. “And now if you please, Mr. 
Kuyoshi, I would like my passport.” 

The smooth black eyes slid away from her. The man 
turned to the older woman. 

“And you, Mrs. Shipman—why are you here this morn¬ 
ing? Do you want to go away, too?” 

“You know why I am here,” Mrs. Shipman said loudly. 
She held her large, worn, black handbag firmly over her 
stomach with both hands. “I’m here for exactly the same 
reason I’m here any day in the week. I want you to keep 
your men out of my house, that’s what I want! That’s the 
first thing. The second thing is that my rice allowance 
has been cut. Now you told me last week that wouldn’t 
happen again. Last week you said—” 

Shigo laughed and held up both his hands in front 
of his face, pretending to shield himself from Mrs. Ship- 
man. They were striking hands, rather large and very 
muscular, but as smooth and beautifully kept as a 
woman’s. 

“Now, now, Mrs. Shipman,” he protested. “Last week 
we were not at war with you.” 
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“What do you mean at war with me?” Mrs. Shipman 
demanded. “You and I never have been friends.” 

Shigo dropped his hands and shook with laughter. 
“Oh, Mrs. Shipman,” he sighed. “You will kill me with 
laughing! Dear lady—” 

“Don’t you dare call me ‘dear lady’!” Mrs. Shipman re¬ 
torted belligerently. “I don’t like-being called out of my 
name by anybody.” 

Shigo rolled his eyes in mock helplessness from 
Daniel’s face to Jenny’s. In neither did he find the slight¬ 
est response. Both of them stood motionless, their faces 
grave. Suddenly Shigo sobered. 

“Very well,” he said sharply. “Here are the facts—for 
all of you. You, Lieutenant Daniel James, will go to 
prison—for the duration, if you live so long as that. You, 
Miss Jenny Barchet, will be interned. You will return to 
your hotel and remain there within its bounds. I believe 
there is a compound about it large enough for you to ex¬ 
ercise yourself. But you will not leave the gate. Mrs. 
Shipman, since we are not friends, we are enemies. You 
also will be interned. Because of your age and your good 
works, I shall not put you in prison, although it is within 
my right to do so, and I will do so if you give me any 
trouble whatever. If my men come to your house, they 
come. If you have not enough rice to eat, you will do 
without rice to eat.” 

“You snipe, it’s not for me but for my girls,” Mrs. 
Shipman said coldly. 

“You will speak to me with respect or go to jail,” Shigo 
said. He rose and shouted in Japanese to the four guards 
who stood at the two entrances to the room. The guards 
closed in upon the three Americans and forced them to¬ 
gether, bayonets at their backs. 
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“Forward—march!” Shigo shouted. 

Jenny Barchet walked proudly at the side of the tall 
young man whom she had never seen until half an hour 
ago when he had been led in between guards. Now she 
looked up at him and sent him a smile. He smiled down 
at her. 

“We’ll get out of this one of these days,” he said in a 
quick, low voice. “Meet me at Jack’s, will you, in San 
Francisco ?” 

“What’s your hotel?” he asked, against the prickling 
bayonet. 

“Cosmopolitan,” she answered. 

“Floor?” he asked again. 

“Third, room second to the right from the elevator.” 

He nodded. 

But Mrs. Shipman turned violently at the other side 
of him and gave the bayonet a great push with her bag. 

“You take that thing out of the small of my back, you 
vagabond,” she said to the Japanese soldier in her big 
flat voice. “I’m goin’ of my own free will, anyway.” 

The guard crouched as if to prod her through the door, 
but Shigo Kuyoshi shouted suddenly in Japanese, and the 
man fell back sullenly. 

“You had better be careful, Mrs. Shipman,” Shigo said. 
“I shall not always be at your side.” 

“For that, thank God!” Mrs. Shipman replied firmly. 

The door closed behind them on Shigo’s peculiarly 
bright smile. 

. . . Once outside the door, the two women turned 
together to cling to the young man’s hands. 

"Take good care of yourself,” Mrs. Shipman said. Her 
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large, kind face was full of anxiety, “I don’t like what 
I hear about these Jap prisons.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Daniel answered. “I won’t let them 
do anything to me. I’ll be safe enough, locked up in jail. 
But what about you two ?” 

His eyes were on Jenny’s upturned face. Suddenly they 
were like one family, the three Americans, strangers 
until an hour ago, and now close because they were alone 
in a world of enemies. And this beautiful girl, Daniel 
thought, this lovely thing—how could she be safe ? 

“I wish you two could be together,” he said earnestly. 
“I wish you would look after her, Mrs. Shipman. Some¬ 
how I believe you could.” 

The guards were beginning to growl around them. 

Mrs. Shipman turned to Jenny. “Look, dearie, if you 
should get the chance, you come to my place. It’s right on 
the edge of the Chinese city and there are all sorts of 
ways out of my back door. I shan’t run away, of course— 
I’ve got my girls to think of—but I’ve helped a-many to 
run out of that back door when their owners was coming 
in the front door. It’s not far from the Willow Teahouse, 
child. There’s a big Confucian temple and I’m right 
across the street from the back of that. You’ll know the 
house because I have an American knocker on my gate— 
it’s a Cape Cod knocker—a fisherman, and he raises his 
hand and knocks—it’s a cute thing.” 

The guards were shoving in now, pushing Daniel away. 
Two guards prodded him, and one of them lifted his foot 
and kicked him on the ankles. Daniel stopped and 
squared his fists. 

“Cut that out—” he began. 

But Jenny cried out to him. “Oh no, don’t! Oh, please 
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—you don’t know how awful they are! I’ve seen the 
things they do to Chinese.” 

Before she could finish they had hustled him across the 
room and through a door. 

Mrs. Shipman touched her arm. “Is he your young 
man, dear ?” she asked in the gentlest voice. 

Jenny started. “Mine? I? Oh no—I never saw him 
before, but he’s American. I can’t bear for him to be hurt 
—needlessly.” 

“They ain’t goin’ to dare to hurt us,” Mrs. Shipman 
said cheerfully. They walked together side by side to the 
door ahead. “Don’t you go gettin’ worried. Soon they’ll 
be askin’ from America where everybody is.” 

“Nobody knows where I am,” the girl said sadly. “My 
paper thinks I am on my way to India. I ought to be— 
and I thought I had everything settled. But they’ve held 
up my passport again and again. Every day they promised 
it would be ready the next morning. Three days ago I 
had it, and I cabled home that I was on my way. Then 
when I was getting on the ship I was stopped—some¬ 
thing was wrong with something—I can’t read Japanese. 
But I was put off again, and now—Pearl Harbor.” 

The two remaining guards pushed between them, and 
parted them. 

“You remember my address, honey!” Mrs. Shipman 
shouted, over the tin helmet of hef guard. 

... In the room which the Americans had left, Shigo 
stood by the window looking over Shanghai. His office 
was in the highest building which had been left standing 
after the bombing, and it was now much higher than 
anything else in the city. What a useless devastation war 
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was, he thought! His mind ran over the great cities he 
had visited and so enjoyed—London, Paris, Berlin, War¬ 
saw, New York. Of them all, only New York was as it 
had always been, and he was angered at the thought. All 
those other cities war had mutilated. Why should that 
one arrogant American city, center of the most arrogant 
people on earth, be left standing ? 

“It is the one city I would not regret seeing in ruins,” 
he thought. “It is in New York alone that one is kept 
out of the best night clubs.” 

Yes, his superiors were quite wrong when they said 
the Americans were a naive and childlike people who 
could easily be put into confusion. The Americans were 
the most stubbornly proud people of all. See how that 
young man had held up his head, despising him, Shigo 
Kuyoshi, merely because he was an Oriental! Even 
though the man was defenceless and at his mercy, he 
despised him. Well, let him rot in jail! When there was 
talk of exchange of prisoners he would see to it that this 
young man was forgotten. In prison, living on a handful 
of rice a day, it would not even be necessary to torture 
him. Beri-beri would do that. 

And that ridiculous old woman, plaguing him day 
after day about her wretched “girls”! Those girls were 
escaped prostitutes, French, Russian, English—as if a 
prostitute could ever be a girl again! He had forbidden 
his men to go there for some obscure reason which he 
could scarcely fathom in himself. No, let him be honest. 
He was ashamed of the reason why he kept his men away 
from the old woman’s house. He did not want her to 
despise him. She was an American, and she was trying 
to rescue those girls. For years she and her husband had 
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kept the place as a refuge, until that morning not two 
years ago when her husband had been killed inadvert¬ 
ently by a hasty guard whom he had enraged. Shigo was 
sorry for the incident; it had been written of in the papers 
and had been sent abroad, and it had made the Japanese 
look despicable, although actually it was the foolish old 
man’s fault. He should have understood that a guard is 
a soldier, and that he is not to be passed as though he had 
no gun. True, the old man was deaf, but how was the 
guard to know that? 

He sighed, and a delicate vein on his temple throbbed. 
The Japanese were so misunderstood, everywhere! 

“But we are a complex people,” he thought broodingly. 
“I, for example; I am complex. I do not understand my¬ 
self. Why do I think of that American girl ? It will only 
complicate my already complex life.” 

But he continued to think of her sadly. She had looked 
very beautiful this morning, so calm, so graceful. In spite 
of her situation she had been composed, and this he 
admired. But he had been infatuated with her ever since 
he first had met her months ago. He had met her at a 
the dansant at Arnold Hatford’s house, at a time when 
the English were in such straits in Europe that they were 
trying to be very friendly in Shanghai. The Burma road 
had just been closed. 

He had thought Leone Hatford was very beautiful, 
her mixed blood adding flame to the fire of her beauty, 
until the American girl had come in. Then the pure 
blonde type had simply shone above the dark Eurasian. 
He sighed and pressed his hands to his eyes. 

“I shall ruin myself if I go on like this,” he thought. 
He sat down at his desk and leaned his head on his 
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{lands. Then, after perhaps five minutes, he picked up 
the telephone receiver. 

“Get me the Cosmopolitan Hotel,” he said in a low 
voice. 

He listened and heard the reply, “Cosmopolitan Hotel 
—good morning!” 

“Has the American, Miss Jenny Barchet, come in yet?” 
he asked, and made his voice very brusque. 

“Sir, she has just come in and gone to her room.” 

“This is the Japanese Foreign Office speaking. She is 
interned, you understand. All Americans are interned 
who are not imprisoned. She is to be allowed the freedom 
of the grounds, but no more.” 

“Sir, I understand.” The Eurasian clerk’s voice was 
breathless. 

“If there are any communications, they are to be re¬ 
ported to me direct.” 

“I propaise, sir!” 

He hesitated; then he said firmly, “I may be there my¬ 
self, perhaps today or tomorrow, to question her further.” 

“Certainly, sir,” the clerk’s voice piped in his ear. 

He hung up the receiver. “O fool that I am,” he mut¬ 
tered. He banged a table bell and an obsequious Japanese 
girl secretary fluttered in, her shoulders hunched in 
humility. He turned his eyes away from her in loathing. 
Why were Japanese women such servile slaves? They 
tempted a man’s foot to kick them! 

“Take down this report,” he said harshly. “Three 
Americans today were detained—” 


... In the prison the American who was detained. Lieu¬ 
tenant Daniel James of the United States Marines, looked 
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about him. He had been able to keep his own clothes, 
although obviously it was against the will of his captors. 
He had not understood anything of the agitated chatter 
that had gone on about him, but the difficulty had been 
made plain to him when they held up against his great 
height one microscopic suit of faded garments after an¬ 
other. In the end there had been grunts of disgust, and he 
was pushed, just as he was, into this bare cell. It was dry, 
at least, he saw gratefully. A Chinese wooden bed strung 
with ropes, a fairly clean quilt, a bamboo stool, a tin 
basin and tin water pitcher and wooden commode made 
up the furniture of the room. The door was heavily 
barred with iron, and the small high window in the plas¬ 
tered brick wall was barred too. 

When the door clanged behind him, he sat down on 
the bed and drew a long breath and wiped his mouth 
with his hand. He was dazed with all that had hap¬ 
pened. It seemed impossible that only two days ago he 
was in a comfortable house boat being poled slowly up 
a narrow, beautiful creek, far from the city. Arnold Hat- 
ford’s house boat had been furnished with everything to 
make a holiday gay, and Arnold Hatford’s pretty wife, 
Leone, had been the prettiest decoration of all. Where 
were they now? He imagined them, traveling overland 
by any means they could, southward, to escape intern¬ 
ment. 

‘We’ll get a boat somewhere and reach Hongkong— 
Hongkong’ll be safe enough,” Hatford had said easily, 
when at last they had believed the bad news. 

It had seemed a risky business to Daniel, but Hatford 
had only laughed. “I’ve been in China so long that I’d 
always rather take my chances with the Chinese than 
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anybody else. And Leone here is half-Chinese anyway. 
Eh, Leone?” 

The beautiful Eurasian girl had smiled lazily at her 
English husband. “To be half English is quite enough 
for me,” she said, and they had all laughed. 

How incredible that terse radio voice had sounded, 
announcing the attack at Pearl Harbor! They had heard 
it, actually, in the ridiculous time circle of the world, 
before it had happened. The small short-wave radio, 
which Hatford had built so cunningly into the carved 
Chinese panel of the wall, had blared forth the news. 
Instantly, the wonderful food which but a moment before 
they had so eagerly attacked turned tasteless in their 
mouths. 

“It can’t be true!” Hatford cried. 

He rose after a second and softened the voice, lest the 
servants hear. But the voice had gone on, the news no less 
relentless in the softened tones. 

“It is true,” Daniel had said. “It’s what we’ve been 
told a thousand times would happen—-but I guess we 
haven’t believed it could.” He rose, dropping his fine 
linen napkin on the floor. “I’ve got to get back to my 
ship, Hatford,” he said. 

“Of course you must,” Hatford said hurriedly. “My 
dear fellow, sit down. I’ll see that we are turned about 
at once for Shanghai.” He rang the bell for the Lao-dah 
and the old captain came in, a gnarled brown Chinese, 
the son of generations of Chinese boat families. 

“Shanghai, chop chop, lao-dah,” he said. “Much busi¬ 
ness have got now.” 

He turned to his young wife. “Tell him, my dear,” he 
said to her. “Don’t tell him what for, of course—it may 
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all be rumor—but just say the Leftenant is called back 
to his ship.” 

She lifted her long black lashes and translated the soft 
Chinese words pouring off her tongue. The old man 
nodded, his eyes as bright as a monkey’s in his withered 
face; then he went agilely out of the room. At some time 
in his life he had broken one leg and it had never been 
properly set, so that he manipulated it almost as though 
it were not a part of himself. 

But Arnold Hatford had not been looking at him. He 
had sat pinching his thin lower lip. Suddenly he looked 
up at his wife. “Leone, my dear, how about you and me 
skipping ship and treking right away down to Hong¬ 
kong? It’ll be nasty in Shanghai for a bit. Of course this 
means war, you know. I mean to say, America’ll naturally 
have to declare war and England won’t be behind. It 
would be nasty being interned, you know, for ever so 
long, and I’d rather get away to Hongkong and work in 
our offices there until we see what is what.” Hatford and 
Hunt had offices in all the great Eastern ports. 

Leone had lifted her long eyebrows lazily. “As you like, 
Arnold,” she said. And at that moment she had reached 
for one of the big honey oranges on the table and had 
begun to peel it. She had Chinese hands, exquisite and 
small, with the fingers pointed to the delicacy of a child’s 
fingers. 

Irrelevantly, Daniel James thought of them now. He 
was glad for one thing only—that something had hap¬ 
pened to separate Leone Hatford from him. He had not 
been in the least in love with her, but he recognized in 
her those signs which made him uncomfortable in an¬ 
other man’s wife when she looks at a man younger and 
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better looking—well, than her husband. Hatford was a 
good fellow, but Leone was his second wife. His first wife 
had been English, and she had died years ago. There had 
been years between, and then suddenly he had married 
Leone. Leone herself had told him so, half indifferently, 
her red lips scarcely moving from their pure curve. “It 
was arranged,” she had said, as if she had been speaking 
about someone else and not herself. 

They had left the house boat at a village, and there 
he had seen them off in sedan chairs, Hatford sitting 
straight and uncomfortable, Leone seated as gracefully 
as though the chair were a throne. Wherever the Hat- 
fords now were, he at least was in prison! He had gone 
straight to the wharf the moment the house boat drew 
into Soochow Creek. Standing there on the Bund he had 
searched the empty waters. There were ships enough- 
hut not his ship. , 

“By golly!” he had cried aloud, and at that moment 
chree Japanese soldiers had stepped up to him out of 
nowhere, and had seized him and led him before that 
fellow in the office yonder. 

By such simple but inexorable steps had the enemy 
fallen upon him. 
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D on’t hurry me,” Mrs. Shipman said rudely to the 
Japanese who kept the point of his bayonet in 
the small of her back. “I’m not as young as I once was. 
Besides, I have more right here than you have, by a 
good deal.” 

The Japanese emitted some coarse guttural sounds and 
Mrs. Shipman threw a look at him over her shoulder. “I 
don’t understand a word of what you’re saying and I’m 
glad I don’t.” She looked at him again. “I suppose some 
woman thought the world of you when you were born,” 
she remarked, conversationally. “But it’s hard to imagine 
it now.” 

She gave up attempts at communication after that, and 
plodded on bleakly. There were almost no vehicles left 
in the filthy street of what had once been so proud a city. 
Such desultory rikshas as there were shifted away from 
her. No riksha man with a family to feed would have 
offered to pull an elderly white woman being steadily 
pushed along by a Japanese soldier armed with a bayonet. 
But she was used to walking, being often so low in funds 
that a riksha was beyond her purse anyway. 
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It was strange, she reflected, though without bitterness, 
that when things were especially hard, as they had been 
ever since the Japs came, God seemed more rather than 
less negligent in the matter of moving the hearts of 
people at home to send her a little money now and then. 
She still had some of her burial money left, that precious 
small sum which dear Paul had told her she must not 
use except for her own funeral. He had told her that 
when he lay gasping out his life from a wound in his 
lung made by a Japanese bayonet exactly like the one 
she now felt touching her back. Tears stung her eyes 
whenever she thought of Paul. He had been such a good 
man, so trusting, so sure that they would always be cared 
for because they were doing God’s will. Somehow or 
other these Japs had come here in spite of God. 

“Sneaked in when He was thinkin’ about something 
else!” she thought sadly. 

She reached her own door, footsore and weary, her 
felt hat a skew.. But she had all her courage intact. On 
the stone threshold of the gate which was always kept 
locked she paused and knocked vigorously. Under her 
hand the little Cape Cod sailor raised his right arm and 
pounded on the iron plate beneath his hammer. As the 
gate slid open, with a sudden movement she gave the 
Japanese soldier a push that sent him sprawling upon 
the dusty cobbles. Then she was inside the gate and the 
bolt was drawn. In another moment she heard the shots 
she had expected when he rose from that dust, but the 
gate was thick, and the bullets did not come through. 
One soldier she could and would keep out. If she had 
to be guarded, then let them stand outside the gate. If 
more were sent she must deal with them as they came. 
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She said to the old Chinese gateman who stared at her 
in terror, “I am interned, Old Wang. Now if you are 
afraid you had better go out the back gate and find your 
family.” 

She looked at him with her steady gaze and he 
shrugged his shoulders. “I have been here at this gate for 
twenty years,” he said. “I will stay here as long as you 
are here, lady.” 

“Good!” Then she cast a quick look toward the rooms 
across the court. “Is all as I left it?” she asked. There was 
not a sign of the girls, but then she had told thenl always 
to stay near the back gate when she was away. 

“All is as you left it,” he said quietly. “I have not heard 
a sound since you went away.” He glanced at the open 
doors of the house and then drew a little nearer to her. 
“But that last young girl I do not trust.” 

“You mean Meri? Why, she’s a child!” 

“French,” Old Wang said. “We never had any good 
come from them.” 

“You mean you think she’s a—spy?” 

“How do I know if she is a spy?” Old Wang said. “I 
do not know how a spy looks. All I say is—watch her.” 

“Well, maybe,” Mrs. Shipman said. She spoke outra¬ 
geously bad Chinese because she had never taken the time 
to learn properly. No one could understand her except 
Old Wang. Questioned as to how he understood, he 
always said judiciously, “It is not difficult. When I know 
what she is going to say, I can understand all. Even when 
I do not know what she is going to say, I can understand 
one half.” But he stayed with her because he had prom¬ 
ised the Old Preacher he would. There had been a good 
man! f , 
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Mrs. Shipman plodded across the courtyard and into 
the house. There was nothing but stillness until she 
opened the door into the inner court. Then suddenly she 
heard the sound of girls’ voices and laughter. It was a 
pleasant little court, with a small pool in the middle and 
old bamboo trees that had been planted long ago when 
a Chinese family had owned the place. In this court 
some eight or nine young women sat or lounged on the 
grass, watching an old cat and her family of kittens. They 
looked up when the door opened, crying out in a cre¬ 
scendo of gayety, in several languages. 

“Ah, Mother Shipman!” 

“Ah, dear one, you are back!” 

“Mother Shipman!” 

“Good Mother, Good Mother!” 

Only the little auburn-haired one with the long green 
eyes did not cry out. She leaned over and plucked up a 
kitten by its tail like a stem, and dropped it into tire 
shallow pool. 

Mrs. Shipman rushed forward. “Shame on you, Meri!” 
she cried. “The little thing’ll drown!” She picked the 
meowing scrap out of the water and dried it, on her 
woolen skirt, and the old mother cat rubbed against her 
legs in anxiety. 

“For shame, Meri!” the girls cried. “Oh, you wicked 
one! God will punish you,” they said. ■ 

But Meri shook her auburn curls out of her eyes. 
“Where is God ?” she asked in a sweet childish voice. She 
looked up at the sky, and then she stuck out her red 
tongue. 

There were more cries of consternation. “Meri—God 
will punish you!” But she shook her curls at diem again 
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and ran into the house. A door banged and the girls 
looked at Mrs. Shipman. But Mrs. Shipman had already 
forgotten Meri. She looked seriously at the faces around 
her. 

They looked so young and girlish, these faces, when 
one saw them at a distance. But it was only when one saw 
them close, when one knew them one by one as she did, 
that they did not look girlish—no, not even though they 
were so young, and so smooth. The eyes were old. Only 
Meri had very young eyes like a child, she thought, like 
an eternal child. 

“Listen, girls,” she said. “I’ve got bad news. War has 
got me, I guess. I’m interned.” 

A tall Russian girl leaped to her feet, her face very pale. 
“Does it mean—?” she whispered. 

“It will not mean what you think,” Mrs. Shipman said. 
“But it means that I cannot come and go as I have before. 
It means we shall have to trust Old Wang to get us food 
beyond what is sent us. It does mean—” she gazed 
solemnly around the faces turned toward her. “It does 
mean that you must be ready when I tell you—to run out 
of the back gate, along the ways I have already taught 
you. If I give the word there must be no delay. You un¬ 
derstand ?” 

Heads nodded. The Russian sank to her knees and 
covered her face with her hands. “There is no peace,” 
she moaned. “Nowhere in the world is peace!” 

Mrs. Shipman looked at her for a second. Then she 
sighed. “I think I’ll go and rest a little bit,” she said. 
“Somehow, for the first time in my life, I feel real tired.” 

. . . “Yes?” Jenny Barchet was saying into the tele¬ 
phone. She had been startled a moment ago when it 
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rang. Whom did she know in the city who would call 
her? All her friends had thought her safely on the ship 
thirty-six hours ago. Wherever they were, interned, im¬ 
prisoned, they would be envying her. She had tried in 
vain for the last hour to get the American consulate. The 
clerk had assured her that he had rung many times but 
that there was no answer. 

“It is I, Miss Barchet.” 

She recognized his voice instantly, but she pretended 
she did not. 

“I don’t know who you are,” she said. 

He laughed, pleasantly musical laughter, into her ear. 
“Yes, you do—it is your good friend, Shigo Kuyoshi!” 

She bit back her flaming denial of such friendship and 
made her voice as cold as her heart at the sound of his 
name. 

“Yes, Mr. Kuyoshi?” 

“Are you alone ?” 

. She hesitated and then evaded the truth. “Is there 
something you wish to tell me ? At least there is no one 
in the room with me, if that is what you mean.” 

“May I come and tell you myself?” 

“I would rather hear it, please, over the telephone.” 
She made the words a command. 

He laughed again, richly. “And I would rather come 
and tell you myself!” 

“It is not convenient for me to receive you,” she said 
bluntly. 

There was a moment of silence. Then he said gently, 
“I would so much rather come as your guest than to come 
—otherwise.” 

She was determined not to be afraid, “I prefer not to 
have you as my guest,” she said distinctly. “If you come 
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otherwise, of course that I cannot help. But at least I can 
help having you come as my guest.” 

There was silence again. Then she heard his voice, 
clear and pleasant and i nexo rably firm, across the wires. 
“Very well. Then I will come—otherwise!” 

The receiver clicked in her ear. 

She put it down slowly and looked about the room. 
It was a pretty room, the living room of the small suite 
which had been her home since she came to Shanghai 
nearly three months ago. It had been the scene of pleasant 
parties, and of many hours of good companionship with 
friends. Now it was fier prison. At the word prison she 
thought of the tall young man whom she had met this 
morning, from whom she had parted so unwillingly. “If 
we were in prison together I’d feel safe, anyway,” she 
thought. 

But she was alone in her jail and he in his, and there 
was no possible communication. Now she must think 
quickly what to do. She went into the bedroom and 
changed her thin woolen dress to a dark blue suit with 
pockets. Then she opened her locked box and took out 
a tiny pistol, a thing so small that it looked like a silver 
toy. Months before, when she had started around the 
world, her boss, the editor of the paper that had sent her 
here, had given her this thing. 

"I wouldn’t give it to just anybody, Jen,” he had said. 
“But you’re so damn reckless you’ll get yourself into a 
fix, sure as fate, so you’d better have this along some¬ 
where.” 

She was in a fix all right. She chanced to look up at 
that moment and saw herself in the mirror, holding the 
pistol in her hands; she was startled at her own reflec- 
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tioxi. She was very pale, and there were shadows under 
her eyes. 

“I mustn’t look like this,” she thought. “He’ll know 
I’m scared.” She dropped the pistol into her right-hand 
pocket. “I mustn’t be scared,” she thought. So, in the 
few minutes she knew remained to her before he could 
get here, she made up her face carefully and brushed her 
blonde hair until it lay on her shoulders in shining curls. 

“A clean handkerchief,” she thought, and smiled as 
she found it. “With a clean handkerchief,” her mother 
used to preach to her when she was a little girl, “a lady 
is always prepared.” 

“You were right, Mom,” she whispered half aloud, 
“but you didn’t go quite far enough, dear. With a clean 
handkerchief —and a pistol—a lady is prepared—maybe!” 

She went out into the other room and stood at the 
window looking out. The door was locked. When she 
heard his knock she would open it as though indeed he 
were a casual visitor. But until then she stood quite still, 
looking out into the street. Across from the hotel there 
were the ruins of a great department store which, when it 
had been bombed, had carried into its destruction the 
lives of thousands of people. The bombs had fallen at an 
hour when the shop had been at its most crowded. It 
had happened long before she came, and yet even now 
there were smears of blood upon the plaster walls. In 
the lower floors business-was going on. It was only from 
above that one could see the record of death. 

“Will he bring soldiers in with him?” This question 
struck across her heart like a cold sword. Certainly she 
could not cope with several men. She took her little pistol 
out of her pocket and examined it carefully. It was well 
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loaded, and the delicate trigger was shining and ready. 
She would manage as best she could. 

She had scarcely slipped it into her pocket again when 
the knock she dreaded sounded upon the door. She 
walked steadily across the room and threw the door 
open. Shigo was alone! There was not even a guard to 
be seen by tire elevator, nor in the hall. 

“Yes, I am quite alone,” he said gayly. “You need not 
be afraid. It is a purely social call.” 

“Come in, please,” she said, ignoring his perception of 
what must have been in her eyes. Very well, she would be 
careful of her eyes! 

He came in, and she saw he was meticulously dressed 
in formal morning clothes. He even had a silk hat and 
cane and pale grey gloves, and these he put on the couch 
beside him. She understood suddenly that he had dressed 
himself thus out of pure vanity. He wanted her to see 
him at his best. For the first time she felt a flicker of 
amusement, and then a dash of reassurance. If he were 
vain, then it gave her a little safety, perhaps! At least 
there was a weakness in him. 

“How beautiful you look,” she said with a small cool 
smile. “You must forgive me that I am dressed so— 1 
casually.” 

He sat down, delicately, pulling his striped trousers 
over his knees. “My dear Miss Barchet, you are always 
beautiful,” he said. He looked at her, appreciation shining 
in his eyes. Then he leaned forward a little, his hands 
together at the finger tips. She saw that he had put a 
heavy gold ring on his little finger. Certainly that ring 
had not been there this morning. He followed her eyes. 

“That ring I bought in Berlin,” he said. He slipped it 
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from his finger. “It is hand-wrought. An old German 
jeweler made it for me. Can you think why?” 

The ring was warm from his flesh, and she could 
scarcely bear to touch it. Nevertheless, she took it and 
pretended to examine it. It was very fine indeed. A curi¬ 
ous insignia was carved on the seal. 

“I cannot think why,” she said, and handed the ring 
back to him, avoiding the touch of his fingers. But he 
made no effort, she saw with relief, to touch her hand. 

“He had a great admiration for my people,” he said. 
“That old man, you will be surprised to hear, had studied 
Japanese art and knew—well, really he knew more about 
it than I did. This, you see,” he moved over to a chair 
next to her and showed her the seal again, “this is the sign 
of Shinto—and this the crest of my own samurai family.” 

She drew back a little. “Yes, I see,” she said. He bad 
put on himself some sort of perfume, very faint, not in 
the least effeminate, a strange, musky scent. The ring was 
on his finger again. He sat looking at her for a moment, 
a charming smile on his handsome mouth. 

“You need not be afraid of me,” he said in a low voice. 
“I will not take advantage of this barbarous situation 
between us.” 

Her lips grew stiff with terror. “Do not forget you 
are not here as my guest,” she said huskily. 

“No, I remember that I am not,” he said. His mellow 
voice did not lose a shade of its pleasantness. “I under¬ 
stand all that you are feeling. What you fear is entirely 
natural. But what I want you to know is that I am not an 
ordinary man. I have to take my place in the world as 
I find it, of course. To do otherwise would be folly. When 
the world is at war, it is throwing away one’s life not to 
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seem zealous for war. But actually, what sensible man 
can approve a situation which destroys all die pleasures 
of living? You and I, for instance, in a peaceful world 
mi ght- have been very good friends. As it is, I have to 
overcome, if I can, this foolish obstacle—this foolish 
detail, let us say—of the fact that I am the conqueror and 
you—well, you are the conquered I” 

He laughed, but she looked at him out of wary eyes. 

He drew his chair toward her a little. “I will be pa¬ 
tient,” he said. “I will not hurry your belief in me. But 
I should like you to listen to me when I say you can 
believe in me. I am a man of the world, in the truest 
sense. I have spent years in your country. I went to school 
there. I know England and Europe. I admire the Western 
world. Although I am a Japanese proudly, yet I can tell 
you that I believe it would have been far wiser for us if 
we had not begun this career of conquest—if we could 
have kept on with the good progress we were making in 
trade and peaceful penetration. We would have made 
more progress with friends than with enemies.” 

His eyes, she thought, so large, so clear, were neverthe¬ 
less the shape of a snake’s eyes, and the peculiar fold of 
skin above diem made them look lidless when they were 
open. But his voice was the voice of a cultivated man— 
as he said, a man of the world. He spoke English with 
a pure Oxford accent which an English lord might have 
envied. She had heard him speak French and German, 
and she knew that he spoke them both as well as he 
spoke English. 

“Will you believe me ?” he asked gently. 

“I cannot forget we are enemies,” she said shortly. 

He leaned back and took out his gold cigarette case 
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and held it toward her mutely. But as mutely she shook 
her head. She realized that, whether it was absurd or 
not, she did not even want to smoke one of his cigarettes. 
Somewhere she had heard that cigarettes could be 
charged with narcotics. But he took one himself and 
began to smoke it gracefully.' 

Now she saw that he did have lids to his eyes. He 
dropped them a little as he watched her. “I wonder if 
you realize what a predicament I am in,” he said slowly. 

“You?” she repeated. 

He smiled slightly at this. “Yes, I,” he said. “You need 
not think you are the only one. You are my enemy and 
I ought not to have anything to do with you. I ought to 
keep you under the heaviest guard. Actually, you are the 
only woman who has interested me since I—” he flicked 
the ash from his cigarette, and for a moment his eyes 
left her face. “Well, since I left Europe.” She did not 
answer or move. “I have the misfortune,” he went on 
slowly, “not to be in the least attracted to the women of 
my own race. Our theory about women,” he said, seem¬ 
ing to reflect on what he said and yet not to be thinking 
about it at all, “is very defective. In keeping our women 
uneducated, in keeping them our servants, we have 
neglected to provide companions for ourselves. Of course 
the geishas—but the truth is, the geishas are seldom fit 
for real companionship. They have a surface charm , 
prettiness, if you like prettiness, but a man such as I am 
longs for the full companionship of an intelligent 
woman. I can hire a servant and I can go to a theater for 
my entertainment. But one cannot buy companionship 
of the sort I mean. It has to come out of deep compati¬ 
bility.” 
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He was not looking at her now. She saw his handsome 
profile turn to the window, and then she saw, to her 
amazement, that he was really sad. “You see why you 
need not be afraid of me,” he said. “I would force you 
to nothing. The very spirit of the thing I want from some 
woman—perhaps not even you—would be lost if there 
were any compulsion.” 

He turned his face to her again, and now he smiled. 
“I beg you not to be afraid of me,” he said softly. 

“I am not afraid of you,” she said at last. “Only, under 
the circumstances, I cannot see the possibility of friend¬ 
ship between us.” 

“Why not?” he begged. “Here we are in this Chinese 
city. In a sense we are quite alone. Whom do you know, 
and whom do I know, who might be friends to either 
of us? You too have been everywhere in the world. You 
are a cosmopolitan; so am I. You know that patriotism 
is not enough for people like us. And yet I do not ask 
you to cease to love your country, nor will you ask me 
to cease to serve mine. But there will be hours when it 
will be pleasant to me to come here like this. There will 
be hours when I can take you out of these walls for a 
drive in the country. We can do our full duty, and yet 
we can be friends.” 

She felt dazed and a little sick. The strain upon her 
was making her giddy. She put her hot hand in her 
pocket and the little silver pistol felt like comforting 
ice to its heat. What did he mean by all this talk? How 
could she answer him ? She would have been less afraid 
of him if he had been simply—brutal. 

“Please go away,” she whispered. “Please leave me 
alone!” 
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He rose instantly. “Certainly,” he said. “I will not stay 
a moment longer than you wish—if you will let me come 
back.” 

He put out his hand and, unwillingly, she extended 
hers. She felt it enveloped in his smooth palm. 

“May I come back ?” he asked, still holding her hand. 

She pulled her hand away. “I—don’t know,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

“At least you do not say that I may not,” he said, re¬ 
leasing her hand. He stopped to pick up his hat and 
cane and gloves, and went at once to the door. Then he 
turned to her and bowed his graceful Japanese bow. 
“Thank you at least that I may come "again,” he saH 
clearly, and closed the door softly behind him. 



Chapter III 


hree hundred miles from the city of Shanghai; Leone 

.1 Hatford smiled at her English husband, as they 
stepped from their bamboo sedan chairs before a village 
inn. 

It was night and they had traveled all day. She had 
said almost nothing through the hours, but Arnold Hat- 
ford had thought nothing of that. Leone was a quiet 
woman always, and part of her great beauty lay in her 
tranquillity- It was exciting to him to be married to a 
beautiful woman after all those years with his English 
wife, Daisy. Daisy had come out to him from England 
when he was a clerk in the Hongkong Shanghai bank. 
He had met her in London on a picnic when he had been 
a clerk in the London branch, a very young clerk. When 
he was offered the post abroad he took it because his 
parents urged it; there was so little outlook for a young 
man in England in those days. But he had hated leaving 
England, and suddenly it seemed to him that it would be 
easier to leave if the young, innocent, blue-eyed Eng¬ 
lish girl y^byld be coming out to him in a year. And so 
they had become engaged. 


3P 
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When, ten years later in Shanghai, he left the bank 
to found Hatford and Hunt—Hunt had had the money 
in those days, and he had the caution and the brains—he 
had got rich before he knew it. Daisy had not been a suc¬ 
cess as a rich man’s wife. She put on airs, and she grew 
thick-waisted, and her pink cheeks turned a veined 
purple from too much food and too little exercise. Of 
course everybody in Shanghai had servants. But she had 
felt she had a position to keep up, and that had been 
annoying to Arnold who had no conceit. It was in those 
years that he had already begun to notice the exceeding 
beauty of the young Chinese girls as they began to grow 
modern with modern Shanghai. Plenty of men took such 
girls as mistresses, but in his own awkward fashion, 
Arnold was loyal to Daisy. He did not love her-—he knew 
by then that he never had—but he was fond of her. And, 
in a curious way, he had been rewarded, for when she 
died he had found Leone. He had to thank Mrs. Ship- 
man for that—old Mrs. Shipman whom everybody knew. 
The Gate of Hope had been one of Daisy’s charities, and 
quite often when he came home he found Mrs. Shipman 
there to tea, and he heard the solemn talk of the two 
women over the problems of the “girls.” He was far too 
shy to ask anything about these “girls” or their problems, 
but sometimes Daisy told him a bit about them, with 
proper reserve as between man and woman. She did 
not, he perceived, want him to know too much about 
that sort of thing. 

Nevertheless, that was how he had first heard about 
Leone. Leone had been, in some peculiar way, a protege 
of Mrs. Shipman, but still not one of the “girls.” He had 
heard Leone discussed sometimes, even while Daisy was 
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alive. The Frenchman who was her father had deserted 
her mother, and old Mr. P’an, her Chinese mother’s 
father, would not take her back. That was the time when 
Daisy and Mrs. Shipman did so much talking. He knew 
now that Mrs. Shipman had asked Daisy to take Leone 
in for a bit, and Daisy had refused. 

He smiled. What would Daisy think, poor soul, if she 
knew he had married Leone ? He hoped she would not 
mind. He often looked at Leone as he had looked at her 
today while she rode ahead of him in her sedan chair, 
so graceful, so erect, and yet so relaxed. He had never 
been,able to decide to his own satisfaction whether or 
not old Mrs. Shipman had wanted a subtle revenge on 
Daisy for not taking Leone in at the time when she had 
asked it. But he rather thought not. Mrs. Shipman was 
not subtle. The matter had been settled then by Mr. 
P’an suddenly saying he would take his half-French 
granddaughter into his house if he could bring her up 
entirely as a Chinese. And it had been quite ten years 
later that Daisy had died, and quite a full year after that 
when Mrs. Shipman had come to see him one day and 
had proposed that he marry Leone because no proper 
Chinese marriage could be arranged for her. 

“You’re lonesome without Daisy,” she had said bluntly, 
one day in his office. She had simply walked in, saying 
she wanted to talk to him. “Why don’t you get married, 
Mr. Hatford? Now I have just the girl for you. You 
won’t want to marry anybody like Daisy; it would be 
hard for you. But this girl is as different as can be— 
there’d be no comparison.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Mrs. Shipman,” he had answered. 

“I’m not,” she had retorted. “I’m only being sensible.” 
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And then she had gone on to tell him about Leone. 

“I’m not a native, Mrs. Shipman,” he had interrupted, 
with dignity. 

“The Chinese are real sensible about marriage,” she 
had replied. “What else do men want of women, and 
women want of men, except to get married—if they’re 
decent? And you’re a decent man, Mr. Hatford. I’ve 
watched you. You’d be good to poor Leone.” 

By coaxing and hard sense she had got him to come 
to tea and he had seen Leone. He had been relieved to 
find her so little Chinese. In Western dress she scarcely 
looked Chinese at all. And Leone had been so sweet, 
so exactly right in her shyness, that before he knew it 
he had fallen in love with her. 

Now, when she ordered the chairs set down before a, 
filthy little inn in a Chinese town, he came forward 
anxiously, but fond, as always. 

“I say, is this where you really want to stop, my dear ?” 

“Yes, it is, please, Arnold. It won’t get better, you 
know—not for a long time. We’re very far from foreign 
hotels. And there won’t be any Japanese here, at least, as 
there might be if we went on to a bigger place.” 

Her velvet dark eyes looked up at him with their calm, 
tranquil gaze, and instantly he felt the sense of what she 
said. The inn stood on the edge of a vilely filthy canal, 
but he supposed that didn’t matter. 

“Very well, then,” he said. 

He turned to Yang, his number one boy, whom he had 
brought with him. He took the chap everywhere because 
it was simply impossible to get any decent food or, in fact, 
to do any business at all without him. All foreigners were 
dependent on such “boys.” He had an uneasy sense that 
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Leone could have done as well as any Chinese, but this 
he did not like to think about. Ever since he had married 
her he was careful to treat her as though she were wholly 
a Frenchwoman. It had cost him a few friends—some of 
his best—but she was his wife. When the w r ives of his 
friends would not come to call on her, he simply dropped 
his friendship with the husbands. When he got to Hong¬ 
kong he’d jolly well tell Hunt that Mrs. Hunt had to 
come and see her, regardless. He had more money than 
Hunt now, besides being the real head of the business. 

“Boy!” he called imperiously. “Pay coolies chop chop 
and get some chow.” 

Yang bowed slightly and reached his hand into his 
bosom for the cash he kept in his belt. 

“Masta, Missy please go inside,” he said in his gentle, 
cultivated voice. “I come chop chop makee all light.” 

They stepped into the dusk of the inn and a few men, 
sitting about the room at the square tables, fell silent and 
looked at them with wide eyes. Obviously, they had 
never seen foreigners before. They did not move, but 
stared as though they were images. Arnold turned his 
back on them and walked over to the oblong opening in 
die wooden wall that served as a window. It looked out 
over the canal. Boats were passing below, small, hand- 
poled boats. The faint odor of cooking food floated up¬ 
ward from them. 

His back, turned to the room, was angular and square 
and British. Leone smiled and looked down at the toe 
of her pretty bronze shoe. She stood, gracefully with¬ 
drawn from everything, while the men stared at her. 

In a moment Yang was there, and in a moment more 
they were being ushered into a bare room, a bed and a 
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table and two chairs the only furniture. Their bedding 
was brought in and unrolled. 

Arnold pointed his stick at the bed. 

“Yang, bugs ?” 

“My look see,” Yang said. 

He examined the bed and, in a moment, brought out 
a large can of Keatings insect powder and sprinkled the 
bed thoroughly. Arnold sat down on one of the chairs 
and Leone sat on the other. 

“Not too tired, my dear?” Arnold inquired, twisting 
his short moustache. 

“Not at all, thank you,” she said in her clear, sweet 
voice. She turned her eyes on him pleasantly and smiled. 

“You’re wonderful, you know,” he said. “Most women 
couldn’t stand up to this sort of thing at all.” 

She continued to smile without answering. It would 
annoy him if she told the truth, that this room was no 
worse than many she had lived in with her mother in 
the bad days when her father had left them. She had 
learned then to live anywhere and tO' eat anything. But 
she had never told this English husband of hers about 
that. Instinctively, she was, while she was with him, the 
sort of woman he liked, delicate and gentle and a little 
helpless. 

She gazed downward, reflecting upon this. How differ¬ 
ent she had been with Dan James! She blushed slightly, 
thinking of how she felt when she was with the strong 
young American. She had fallen in love with him the 
first time she saw him. From then on she had wanted 
simply to put her hand into his and go away with him. 
But did he love her at all? She could not tell. Yet was 
he not a man? 
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She sighed, and instantly Arnold bent toward her. 

“You are tired, you know, whether you own it or not. 59 

“Perhaps I am,” she said. 

“Boy I” he called to Yang, who was quite near him. 
“You fetch hot water chop chop for Missy bath. Then 
some food.” 

“Yes, Masta, 55 he answered gently. 

He drew the rubber tub out of the baggage, and lit a 
small portable oil stove. “One minute,” he said, and went 
away. 

Arnold rose. “I’ll go out, my dear, until you are ready. 
But I’ll be near the door—in case there’s any trouble.” 
Trouble meant peering eyes at knotholes or the door 
creaking open gently. 

“Thank you, Arnold,” she said. 

He went out, and in a moment Yang was back with.a 
water coolie who carried on either end of his bamboo 
pole two wooden buckets of hot water. Yang super¬ 
intended the pouring of the boiling hot water into the 
rubber tub, and paid the coolie off. Then, glancing 
toward the door, he poured out a soft rush of Chinese to 
her. 

“If you are determined, mistress, this is the place. It 
is a canal town, as you see. If you are sure, then I will 
hire for you a foot-boat and tell the man to take you to 
the town through which we passed this noon. I have 
already hired the innkeeper there and he will expect you. 
From there he will take you to the village of my family, 
which is less than ten miles from Shanghai. At my home 
you will be welcome. I have already sent messages to 
them.” 

She did not ask how he had sent such messages. She 
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knew that there were message routes everywhere over 
the countryside, a wireless as ancient as China itself. 

“I am quite determined,” she said. “I will not go on 
to Hongkong.” 

She rose and took off her hat. Her Chinese was as per¬ 
fect as his, and as she spoke it she suddenly became 
wholly Chinese so that her English tweed suit sat 
strangely on her. 

“But you will be good to him?” she said. “You will 
guard him and see that he gets safely to Hongkong to 
be with the other English?” - • 

“Certainly, I will do that,” he said. “Let your heart 
rest. What time shall you be ready?” 

She studied the small diamond-framed watch on her 
wrist. “At midnight,” she said. “He will be sleeping 
soundly by then.” 

“I will put something into his soup to make sure,” 
Yang said. 

“Nothing to hurt him,” she warned, 

“Assuredly nothing to hurt him,” he agreed. 

He went away then, and she undressed herself slowly 
and laid her clothes carefully on a chair. She would not 
wear these clothes tonight when she went away. She 
took out of her bag a soft Chinese robe of dark blue silk. 
Arnold did not like her to wear Chinese garments, but 
she always had with her a Chinese robe. She folded it 
and hid it under the tweed skirt. It would be there to¬ 
night when she wanted it in the darkness. 

Then she bathed herself. The water was still very hot, 
but she loved the sting and the burn of hot water. She 
was Chinese enough when it came to that. Arnold bathed 
every day in cold water, and she shuddered to' think of 
it. She stood gracefully in the rubber tub, pouring the 
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hot water over herself, then soaping her body. She 
laughed a little. The first time she had ever used this 
tub she had not known that one must not sit in it, ar, 
in a porcelain Soockow tub, lest the rubber sides give 
way and flood the floor. Cautiously now, she knelt in 
the water when she was soaped, and cautiously she 
washed the soap off. About her the water sent up clouds 
of warm steam, and she breathed it in. It was just as well 
to have this good bath now; it would be days before she 
could have another'—days before she could get back to 
her grandfather’s house. 

She stepped out of the tub upon a mat that Yang had 
put down, and wiped herself dry; then she slipped into 
her nightgown and a warm woolen robe. They would 
have their supper here in the room, and she would go 
to bed while Arnold had his bath. Poor Arnold! He 
would feel it very much tomorrow morning when he 
woke and she was not there. She would not leave any 
message, or tell him anything, and Yang would pretend 
to know nothing. Indeed, Yang knew nothing except 
that she had decided to go home. She had told him no 
more than that she could not and would not go to Hong¬ 
kong where all the foreigners were, and if he did not 
help her to escape she would escape without his help. 
“Or kill myself,” she had told him. , 

“You know how the foreign women hate me,” she said 
to him. “And Hongkong is full of foreign women.” 

He had wholly understood this, for he knew that no 
foreign woman had entered his master’s home since she 
came to it. And since she would return to her grand¬ 
father, the rich old Mr. Pan, he had thought it wise to 
help her. 
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Tomorrow morning, she thought, imagining it, Arnold 
would wake up and she would be gone. He would call, 
and Yang would come in, and together they would 
search. Perhaps they would search the canal below the 
window. 

“I’ll throw my tweed suit out before I go,” she thought. 
“Oh, poor Arnold!” 

But her genuine pity did not move her in the least. 
She was sorry for him, but she did not love him. With 
all her heart she knew now that she loved Daniel James. 
As soon as she got back to Shanghai she would find 
him. She would make her grandfather spend his money 
to save h i m. 

The thought of him gave her strength and quietness 
again. She rose and went to the door and opened it 
enough to call through it. 

“Arnold, I am ready.” 

He came at once, and the slightly grim look on his 
face vanished. 

“I say,” he whispered, “how lovely you are—even 
here!” 

She smiled her sweet, mysterious smile. Poor Arnold! 

... At midnight she rose. Arnold was sleeping heavily, 
but she had not slept at all, her eyes constantly upon the 
small illuminated disk of her watch. She rose and put on 
her garments, and over them she put the Chinese robe. 
Then she took her tweed suit and dropped it through 
the open window. There was no boat beneath, and tire 
suit splashed softly into the water. She put on noiseless 
Chinese shoes, and into her bosom she thrust a satin purse 
filled with money. Then she opened the door and went 
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out. Yang was there, waiting. Without a word, he led her 
to the back of the inn, and to the stone steps leading 
down to the water. A boat, blacker than the water in the 
darkness, was moored at the bottom of the steps. 

“I was lucky to find a man from my own province,” 
Yang said in a whisper. “He knows a man in my village. 
You need not be afraid. He will take you as far as he 
can in the boat, and then he will go all the way with you 
to the village. My father will meet you at my home. You 
will not be dependent on the landlord at the inn, there¬ 
fore.” 

“Be sure my grandfather will reward your family,” she 
told him. 

She stepped quickly into the boat, and silently and 
quickly the boat moved away into the darkness. She had 
a strange, sweet sense of escape. She had escaped into 
her own people. 

. . . Two days passed, and already it seemed to her 
she could scarcely remember Arnold. She was at home 
along the roadsides, at home in the inn where she spent 
the night. The boatman had left his boat there with a 
friend and had come along as her servant. He was a 
middle-aged man, a man so silent that he asked her noth¬ 
ing and grunted a word or two when she spoke or asked 
him a question. But he served her well, for some reason 
that Yang had given him; and what that reason was she 
did not inquire. Instead she fell into silence, too. And 
so the end of the third day brought her to the village of 
Yang. It was a large village. There had once been a brick 
wall about it, but this had fallen now into ruin. Only the 
gate still stood, and through this gate they went. They 
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were on donkeys that the man had hired, and they rode 
down the narrow main street. People looked curiously 
at them, but the man called out loudly, “We go to the 
house of Yang!” And so they were not stopped. 

At die house they dismounted, and the man pounded 
on the gate and it was opened by a servant girl. 

“Here is the one I was told to bring,” the man said. 

The girl nodded and motioned to them to come in. 
But the man shook his head. 

“I will not come in,” he said. “I must get back to my 
boat.” 

Leone put her hand in her bosom for her purse, but 
he shook his head again. “I have been paid,” he said, 
and went away. 

She was alone but not afraid. In a Chinese house she 
felt always more at home than she ever had felt in 
Arnold’s heavily-furnished English house in Shanghai. 
Now she stood looking about her at the familiar arrange¬ 
ment of chairs and tables, always the same in any Chinese 
house. The girl shouted, and an old man came into the 
room. From his resemblance to Yang she knew it was 
his father. He was the village elder, she could tell by 
his looks. There was something of the farmer about him, 
a country look, but he was better than an ordinary farmer. 
He wore a long cotton robe, and he carried a brass water 
pipe, and he had the small beard of one of the gentry in 
a village. He bowed to her in a quick rustic fashion. 

“Are you the one whom we expect?” he asked. 

' “Your son has been so kind,” she replied. 

“We are honored,” he said. “Your Outside One has 
been very kind to my worthless son.” 
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“Your good son has been faithful and useful in our 
house,” she replied. 

Thus, having exchanged courtesies, he clapped his 
hands and an elderly woman came into the room. Since 
he did not look at her, Leone knew this was his wife and 
Yang’s mother, and she bowed. 

“This is the one who is to be sent on her way to Shang¬ 
hai,” the old man said. 

The woman smiled and burst into loud, cheerful talk. 
“Oh, how tired you must be, lady, and how can you find 
any rest in this poor house of ours ? But come in—come 
and drink some of our tea, though it is cheap poor stuff 
with no taste, and eat some of our coarse food.” 

Leone followed the woman out of the room and into 
a plain bedroom. “It is very kind of you,” she said 
gently. “I shall not trouble you long. Some sleep and a 
little food, and I shall be ready to go on.” 

She saw a grave look flit over the woman’s round, 
cheerful face. But it was gone in an instant. “Do not 
hurry. Do not hurry. Stay a few days,” she insisted. 

Leone did not hurry indeed. That day passed, and the 
next, and there was no mention of her going on. The 
family was a large one, with four daughters-in-law and 
their many children under the same roof. But no sons 
were there. When she asked of the others, beside Yang, 
she saw by their answers that they did not wish to tell 
her. 

“My eldest son,” Yang’s mother said, “is unhappily 
dead. The enemy killed him. My second son is happily 
with your own lord. My other sons are—are—” The old 
woman looked vague. “They have business,” she finished. 

Leone heard this with dismay. If all the sons were busy, 
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who would show her the way to the city ? The house was 
empty even of menservants. Old Yang himself was too 
old to walk far, and the women were old-fashioned 
women, not used to leaving home. Even the three servant 
girls were too young to go alone beyond the village. 

How then was she to leave this house ? They were all 
kind to her, pressing her with food and tea, and keeping 
the coals hot in the brass footstove they insisted she have. 
But she thought only of the American whom she loved. 
What had happened to him? Had he reached the city 
alive? Was she too late to help him? 

On die third night, when the evening meal had been 
eaten, she went early to her room. She made ready for 
sleep and then lay awake, determining that if the next 
morning nothing were said of her going on, she would 
ask to be sent on. Then, she fell asleep. She was still very 
tired from the days of cold winds that had blown upon 
her during her long ride. The uneven jogging of the 
donkey had been wearisome, and she was still aching. 
She slept deeply. 

It was after midnight when she heard the sound of 
men’s voices in the main room next to hers. A man’s 
voice woke her with a shout. “Now is the time, I say!” 

She woke and sat up, listening. Then she heard the 
voices of young men. She rose, slipped on her robe, went 
to the door and suddenly threw it open. The room was 
full of men, and every head turned to look at her. Old 
Yang was there, and his wife, but all the others were 
young men. 

No one spoke. She knew at once that she ought not to 
have opened 'the door. These were guerrillas! 

“You need not fear me,” she said. “I too am Chinese.” 
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A tall young man, whose voice she had heard so 
loudly and clearly above the others, cried out, “You 
look foreign!” 

“I had a foreign father, it is true,” she said gently. “But 
he despised my mother who was Chinese, and I despise 
him.” 

Old Yang leaned across the table and whispered 
loudly, “She is the granddaughter of the honorable one, 
P’an Lao-yek.” 

At the very sound of her grandfather’s name the air 
in the room changed. The tall young man laughed. 

“But what is this bright moon doing in your house, old 
man ?” he said to old Yang. “Do you entertain the grand¬ 
daughters of rich city men every day ?” 

Old Yang rose to his feet and turned to her. “You 
must excuse the roughness of this uncouth young man,” 
he said. “He is a good man, and a brave one. He is the 
leader of—of . . .” The old man coughed into his beard 
and looked down. 

“I understand what he is,” Leone said, smiling. “And 
I can see that he is brave.” 

The young man’s face turned suddenly red and he 
looked away, but she could see that he was pleased. 
“What I do is nothing,” he said. He coughed and spat 
on the floor. “That is, it is nothing to what I shall do,” 
he said loudly, 

“I know that,” Leone said. 

She came into the room and sat down on one of the 
small side chairs, and so all sat down. But still they were 
ill at ease before her. 

“I shall not disturb you,” she said gracefully. “But I 
ask one thing. Can it be that some of you go toward the 
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city tomorrow? If you do, will you let me follow you 
until I see the city ? Then I can go on alone.” 

The young men looked at each other, and then the 
tall one, laughing and clearing his throat, torn between 
shyness and pleasure, said in his loud voice, “Why, I my¬ 
self—I will go. Why not?” 

His men cried out at this, saying that he ought not to 
expose himself. But he answered them in pretended 
roughness. “I was planning to go near the city anyway 
to find out how many guards stand at the gate.” 

“How much I thank you!” Leone said softly, and she 
rose and went back again to her room. She closed the 
door softly behind her, and crept into bed. That tall fel¬ 
low—how he had looked at her! 

In this way, in the morning, she came to be walking 
along the country road behind this tall fellow who was 
a chieftain among the guerrillas. She wore her plain long 
robe and her Chinese shoes, and she walked some dis¬ 
tance from him for a while after they had bid good-bye 
to the family at the house of Yang. Then he motioned 
with his head that she was to come nearer to him, and so 
she came closer by a few steps until they were almost side 
by side. She perceived then what she had known the 
night before, that this rough fellow was ready to love 
her, though he did not know it. The knowledge gave 
her a sort of tenderness toward him, such as she might 
have felt toward an awkward young boy. He was simple, 
as men in the country are, so that whenever they see a 
woman it is with the question in them at once whether 
or not she is one to be loved. But he was afraid of her, 
too, since she was a woman from the city, and belonged 
to a rich house. 
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“You have children?” he asked her. 

“Alas, I have not,” she said. 

“Your man—is he older than you?” he asked. 

“Much older,” she said gently. 

“Is he good to you?” he asked again in his abrupt 
fashion. 

“Very good to me,” she said. 

“Then why do you come home?” 

“He is a foreigner,” she said simply. “And he is going 
to Hongkong; and, since the foreign women who are 
the wives of his friends did not like me in Shanghai, they 
will not like me in Hongkong. And so I said to myself 
that I would come back to my own people.” It was better 
to tell him the truth, for this he would understand. 

“Are you leaving your man forever?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “Not that. I have my duty to him.” 

“It is strange that if you are Chinese you married a 
foreigner,” he said bluntly. 

“I was very young,” she said. Then she told more truth. 
“Besides, no Chinese man would have me—whom my 
grandfather would allow.” 

He fell silent after this for awhile, and she fell a step 
backward away from him, but still not far so that she 
heard him give two or three great sighs. 

“After you are in the city you will perhaps never come 
out again,” he said after a long time. He waited for her 
to come near to him again. 

“Perhaps I will,” she said, smiling. 

“Would you help us, your litde brothers?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“How can I help you?” she said, 

“If sometimes I should come to your grandfather’s 
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house, pretending, you see, to sell some fowl or some¬ 
thing, would you tell me what the news in the city is, 
and how the enemy is? Whatever you know?” 

She understood completely that in this way he hoped 
to see her again by asking her to be a spy for the guer¬ 
rillas, but she was touched, too, by his asking. It would 
be interesting, she thought. It might be exciting. And 
then suddenly it came to her that this man—these men— 
might be of use to her. If she could find a way for Dan 
to escape, might not they help him to get out of the 
city ? 

“Do you trust me ?” she asked. 

“Why not?” he returned. “We all knowP’an Lao-yeh.” 

He was looking at her with such frank longing that she 
laughed. 

“Until my lord returns,” she said, “why should I not 
make myself useful against the enemy?” 

He nodded shortly and they went on for awhile. Now 
the city was coming within sight on the flat plains, and 
once or twice he looked back at her uneasily. 

“Have you no poorer robe than the one you wear?” 
he asked at last. 

“I have nothing else,” she said. 

He went on then, but after another mile or two he 
turned aside toward a field. There a woman was working 
alone in the field hoeing sweet potatoes. She was a 
middle-aged woman with rosy cheeks, and she wore a 
patched blue coat and trousers, none too clean, and on 
her bare feet were straw sandals. 

“You woman,” the young man cried out. “Go home 
and take off your clothes and give them to this one and 
she will give you hers!” 
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The woman’s round black eyes stood out at this. 

“Who are you to tell me such a thing?” she cried. 

The young man made a sign and she saw it and with¬ 
out a word to him she threw down her hoe. “Come with 
me,” she said to Leone. 

Now at this moment it seemed well to Leone to part 
from this man, and so she said to him, “It is a good mo¬ 
ment for us to part.” She coaxed him with her smile. 
“See, there the city is, on the edge of earth and sky. I 
know my way, now. It is better for you not to come with 
me closer. I will put on this good mother’s garments and 
put dirt in my hair and dirty my skin, and if she will let 
me have a load of fuel, I will carry it into the city. I 
thank you, elder Brother—and I will do what you say.” 

He coughed and shook his head, but she nodded hers, 
and so at last he yielded. 

“Well, let it be so,” he said. “But I will soon be at 
your gate.” 

“I will open it to you,” she said. 

All this time the woman stood gazing at them, and she 
gazed as the man turned and went away, not back, but 
winding along a road that edged the city but did not 
enter it, 

“You are—?” she hinted at last. 

“Brother and sister,” Leone said quietly. 

“You do not look alike,” the woman said. “He is poor 
and you are rich.” 

“I was given to be the concubine of a city man,” Leone 
said. 

The woman was satisfied with this, and she led the 
way to a small farmhouse near-by, and there was only an 
old blind woman sitting there, who lifted her head 
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when they came by and cried out to ask who it was. 

“It is only I, good mother/’ the woman replied. “And 
this is a city woman come to buy eggs.” 

“Have we eggs?” the old woman asked anxiously. 

“We have three good eggs,” the peasant woman said, 
and she motioned Leone into the room where she slept. 
Together they took of! their garments and Leone put 
on the peasant woman’s, but this one folded Leone’s 
robes carefully and put them away into a red pigs kin 
box which long ago she had brought here with her as 
a bride. 

It was this woman who showed her how to mix a mud 
from the yellow earth by her pond and rub it into her 
face, and she showed her, too, how to carry the load of 
fuel on her back, and how to put the ropes crossed be¬ 
tween her breasts so they would not cut her flesh. 

“I learned that when my children were small,” the 
woman said. “I had to nurse them while I carried the 
fuel.” And then the woman wished her well, and so 
they parted. 

Now Leone went alone along the country road toward 
the city, and as she came near the city gate her heart 
began to beat more quickly. Would she be able to escape 
the eyes of the Japanese men at the gate ? She had crusted 
her hands with the mud and had broken off her long 
nails and rubbed off the red lacquer upon them. A 
quarter of a mile away from, this city she went behind a 
house and had found two bits of broken brick which 
she had slipped into her straw sandals to make her hobble 
as she walked; and there she saw her clean white feet, 
and she rubbed earth into them and made them filthy, 
too. 
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No one looked at her as she passed. The life of the 
street went on. It was not the old gay life it had been 
before the enemy came. Men and women were quiet and 
their faces were grave, and there were far fewer on the 
streets than once were there. Even the children played 
silently and near the doors of their homes, ready to hide 
in an instant if enemy soldiers came into sight. Certainly 
none looked at Leone, except two or three housewives 
who saw her fuel. 

“Good mother, are you selling your fuel ?” they called, 

But she answered each time without lifting her head, 
“It is already promised in the city.” 

Thus she came to the barrier, and now her tongue was 
dry and her lips were dry. Yet this only helped to make 
it easier to let her mouth hang open as she panted. Even 
so, she stepped aside at the last moment and went be* 
hind a house again into an alley, and tore a piece from 
her girdle and dirtied it in the gutter and tied it so that 
it blinded one eye and shaded the other. Then she put 
on the kerchief again. 

There the guard stood beside the barrier, a single 
Japanese soldier leaning on his gun. And then she sa\V 
three or four others, leaning against the wall. She made 
to pass as though she did not see them, but the man with 
the gun stuck his bayonet through the fuel, and cried 
out at her. i 

She paused, and looked sidewise at him, pretending she 
could scarcely see him. 

“Eh?” she said as stupidly as she could. 

He shouted at her again, and she shook her head to 
show she could not understand him. Then he said in 
broken Chinese, "Where are you taking that fuel ?” 
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“It is promised,” she said, “to a Japanese captain inside 
the city. His lady wants it.” 

The soldier scowled at her, not knowing whether she 
was lying, and yet not daring to think she was not. “How 
did you hurt that eye?” he demanded. 

“My man beat me last night,” she said simply. 

The soldier shouted with laughter. “A good husband,” 
he said, and he took his bayonet out of the fuel and 
pushed her with his foot. 

So she knew she was free, and yet she took great care 
to limp slowly as though she did not know either fear or 
relief, and thus she came safely into the city. 

She limped along until she was well inside the streets 
she knew. Only then did she stop to take out of her 
sandals the bits of brick, and even after that she still went 
haltingly, though here there were not likely to be seen 
any Japanese. She chose the small streets and the hidden 
alleys. These ways carried her past the Gate of Hope, 
and at that place which she knew so well she saw what 
made her turn aside quickly at the west corner of the 
wall. For there before the gate stood two Japanese guards,, 
their guns held upright, the bayonets shining in the morn¬ 
ing sun. 

What did this mean? She asked herself the question 
and then answered it easily enough. Mrs. Shipman was 
an American, and she would of course be interned. Per¬ 
haps. Dan, too, was only interned. She turned as the 
wall turned, and came to the back gate. There stood no 
Japanese, but only Old Wang whom she had known 
since she was a child. When she came near to him she 
paused and sat down on the edge of the street as though 
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to rest. No one was in sight in this alley. The houses 
across it were only back gates, and all were closed. 

She did not by any sign show who she was. She only sat 
down as though to ease her burden. Old Wang looked at 
her, and looked away again. But after a moment he came 
toward her. 

“Is your fuel for sale, old woman ?” he asked. 

“Perhaps it is,” she said. “If I can get what I ask for it.” 

This she said to tempt him to come nearer, and he 
came nearer to bargain with her, for fuel was very scarce. 

Then, as he came near, she pushed away the dirty 
bandage from her eyes and smiled at him and spoke to 
him in her own voice, but very low. 

“Do you know me, Old Wang?” 

He jumped a little and covered his mouth with his 
hand, and his eyes grew big. Then he looked left and 
right. No one was in sight. He came nearer to her still 
and whispered to her. 

“It is you! But why are you like this? And where is 
your lord ?” 

“I have left him,” she said simply. “He is on his way to 
Hongkong. He will be safe enough, since he is English.” 

“But why?” the old man breathed. 

“I am Chinese,” she said in a low voice. “I am not 
foreign. The foreigners have despised me, and so I am not 
English. I choose my Chinese blood, and I have come 
back to my home.” 

“He was very good to you,” the old man said. 

She nodded. “Yes, he was good to me. But in Hong¬ 
kong there would be many English and few Chinese. 
They would not be good to me there. He too is better oil 
without me. He tries to pretend he does not care when 
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the foreign ladies never come to call on me. But he cares.” 

She dropped her head as she spoke so that he could 
not see her face. 

“How did you escape?” he said, after a moment of 
thinking over what she had said. 

“We were at an inn,” she answered. “It was easy 
enough. The town where we stayed was on a canal, and 
while he slept I went away and hired a boat to bring me 
far out of our path, backward, by ways he would never 
know.” She smiled bitterly. “It is easy enough to get away 
from a foreigner,” she said. “He only knows where he has 
hunted and where he has gone in his house boat for 
pleasure. He cannot even speak a word of Chinese. It is 
I who must speak his language—never he mine.” 

“So now you go to your grandfather’s house again,” 
Old Wang said. 

“There I go,” she agreed. Then she lifted her head. 
“But what of Mrs. Shipman?” 

“A prisoner,” he said. “And all in the house are prison¬ 
ers. But she has stood off the guards. Three times those 
devils that stand at our gate have come in, and three 
times by her own power, which I cannot myself under¬ 
stand, she has turned them around again. Nevertheless, I 
am put here to open the back gate the moment she calls 
to me, and at her word the girls are to flee along the ways 
she has shown them on pieces of paper. Each girl has a 
paper of her own, and at the end of the escape there is a 
friendly house for each.” 

“How good she is,” Leone said. “How wonderfully 
good—how better than a mother!” 

“I know,” he said, “and I often ask why. These girls 
are made of clay and water. They will never reward her.” 
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“She was good to me, too,” Leone said. 

“Even, though she wed you to that Englishman.” Old 
Wang smiled a crooked smile. 

“She thought she was doing well for me,” Leone said. 
“And I do not think anyone but she could have got an 
Englishman to marry a girl like me and make me a wife.” 

“Yes, that is true enough,” he said. “Somehow she 
makes men good against their will.” 

She pondered a moment whether to ask him of Dan, 
and then did not. How could any in this house know 
him? No, she must find him in other ways. 

Old Wang sighed and looked up. “Who would have 
thought of such a day?” he said. 

“Who, indeed!” she echoed. She rose and pulled the 
kerchief over her face again. Then she unbound the ropes 
from her shoulders and left the fuel on the street. 

“Take it,” she said, “without price. It has done its work 
for me.” 

“We need it,” he said simply, and hoisted it on his own 
back, and they nodded to each other. 

“You know where I am if your mistress is ever in any 
need,” she said. 

“I know,” he said. 

And so they parted, he to enter the gate with the fuel, 
she to go on toward her grandfather’s house. 

It was less than half a mile away and she would soon 
come to it; and she circled through a street or two until 
she came to the back of the house instead of the front. 
This back gate was on a quiet street, too, as all such gates 
were, for, in troubled times such as come into the lifetime 
of any man on earth, it was well to have a gate for escape. 
She might have been forbidden to enter the front gate of a 
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house like her grandfather’s, a rich house where a gate¬ 
keeper stood to keep out the beggars and the vendors. But 
here at the back gate she gave hard knocks with a stone 
she picked up out of the street. One or two doors opened 
at the noise, but seeing only an old woman, they closed 
again. 

At last she heard footsteps, the gate opened a little, and 
she saw the round, pock-marked face of the man who was 
the cook in her grandfather’s house. 

“Ling, it is I,” she said. 

He knew her voice and without a word he reached out 
his arm and drew her into the gate, barring it behind 
them. 

“You, young mistress!” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said. “I have escaped.” 

“But your lord?” 

“He is safe,” she said. “He is safe enough. But I am 
come home. Where is my grandfather?” 

“He is in his book room,” the man replied. “He is sit¬ 
ting there reading his old books. It is all he does now¬ 
adays.” 

“Tell him I am come,” she said. She pulled off the ker¬ 
chief from her head as she spoke, and her long black hair 
fell down her back. “Tell him I will come to him as soon 
as I have made myself fit.” 

“Yes, yes, young mistress,” the man cried, and he 
hastened to do what she had bid him, and she went 
through a court and into her own old room. 



Chapter IV 


O ld mr. p’an sat in his study reading. He had not 
for many years read a new book, and it was his 
determination not to do so as long as he lived. There were 
so many new events in the world with which he had to 
cope that there was no use in adding to his difficulties by 
finding new ideas from books. Of new ideas he had more 
than enough. 

The first new idea had come upon him with force and 
terror many years ago when his young daughter, Ai-lan, 
had insisted upon an education. She was his only child, 
and he had never taken another wife in spite of the im¬ 
portunities of Madame P’an when she discovered she 
could bear no more children. Mr. P’an was delicate and 
ascetic, and even his marriage to a delicate, gentle woman 
was a trial to him. If it had not been his duty to marry, 
since he had been an only son, he would have become a 
Buddhist priest. He was the son of a scholar and had lived 
always with books about him, usually with one in his 
hand. Among his servants and dependents his nickname 
was Book Fool. It was affectionately given, and in his 
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house all were zealous in looking after his practical needs 
which, left to himself, he neglected entirely. 

Ai-lan was to him an unknown and inexplicable char¬ 
acter. He was proud of her extreme beauty and her bril¬ 
liant mind. He did not want to teach her to read, for he 
did not believe in women knowing how to read, but be¬ 
cause he liked to have her near him, he taught her to read 
before she was five. Thereafter, he allowed her to read 
his books in order that she would stay near him. For 
otherwise how could she have found any attraction in sit¬ 
ting quietly, even for ten minutes ? Together, his gentle, 
half-invalid wife and himself had produced a perfectly 
healthy child whose strong body and quick brain were at 
once their joy and dismay. They yielded to her every de¬ 
mand because neither of them had the strength to cope 
with her temper. 

On only one matter had he stood firm—she could not 
leave the house and go to school. He would not allow her 
to walk on the streets or go to strange places. The only 
way to insist upon this was to invite tutors to teach her 
at home. Thus the Frenchman had come into this house. 

Of course, not for one moment was his daughter sup¬ 
posed to be left alone with a man. When he found that 
she had bribed her nurse to leave her alone, the woman’s 
wailing excuse was a valid one. “But how could I dream 
that she would love a foreigner?” 

None could dream, indeed, that Ai-lan, who had been 
reared in the strictest Chinese traditions, could love a 
white man, one who could not even speak her own lan¬ 
guage. But she had so quickly learned French that Mr. 
P’an had to suppose that almost immediately they had 
conversed in French; and of course the nurse had not 
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known what they were saying. Thus, under her very eyes, 
they had doubtless planned the errand for the woman 
which left them, at the beginning of the full lesson hour, 
so long a time for their escape. It was true that the woman 
had grown uneasy while she had gone to buy the special 
tea which, it seetned, the Frenchman wanted to send 
home immediately to his mother in France because she so 
loved Chinese tea. She had hurried back, the silver coin 
her mistress had given her for a bribe still unspent in her 
pocket, and had found the room empty. It was to her 
honor that she had come at once to Mr. P’an, tearing 
down her hair as she came, and wailing the cry of those 
who nfburn for the dead. 

Mr. P’an would never willingly remember the ten days 
that followed that dreadful moment. Ai-lan would not 
come home. Instead, she remained with the Frenchman, 
and for two years he heard nothing of her. When a 
stranger asked him in common greeting how many sons 
he had, he always replied in his stately fashion that 
Heaven had granted him no children. 

At the end of two years a white woman whom he had 
never seen before came to his home. She brought him 
news of Ai-lan. Ai-lan was in her house—a house of 
refuge. The Frenchman had left her to return to his home. 
Now, the white woman insisted, he must allow his 
daughter to come home because she had a little child, a 
girl. 

“I have no daughter,” he had told Mrs. Shipman. 

“You have,” she said bluntly. 

The controversy had lasted many days. In the midst of 
it, Madame P’an, always ill after Ai-lan went away, 
quietly died. She had,never tried to persuade her hus- 
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band to take back their daughter, for she was an obedient 
wife and always first listened to him to find out what she 
wanted. Nevertheless, after her death he found a short 
poem that she had written. It was under her pillow, and 
a servant brought it to him. The few delicately brushed 
lines conveyed to him the cause of her lack of will to live. 

A plum tree bears a single flower 
The flower falls—there is no fruit. 

Why then should the tree 
Continue to live ? 

He had sat holding the thin sheet in his hand, and at 
that moment Mrs. Shipman had come to his door, with¬ 
out announcement, having forced her way past the inter¬ 
vening servants. She held by the hand a tiny girl, barely 
old enough to walk. “This is your granddaughter,” she 
said. 

His eyes met the eyes of the child. By some accident, 
there was no resemblance in this child either to Ai-lan or 
to the foreigner. Her eyes were the eyes of Madame 
P’an, but young and healthy and gay, as he had never 
seen his wife. Between the paper in his hand, which 
seemed actually to quiver of its own accord, and the 
child’s gaze, he was not able to speak. 

“Go and bow to your grandpa, Leone,” Mrs. Shipman 
said, in her wretched Chinese. 

The small girl understood her, and moved forward to 
obey. Mr. P’an crushed the paper in his hand and let it 
drop, and he put out that hand to the child. She came 
forward and, without fear, she laid her own hand in his, 
and he looked down at that small hand in his own dried 
palm. 
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“She scarcely looks foreign, at all,” he murmured. 

“You wouldn’t know it,” Mrs. Shipman agreed. 

After a long moment, gazing at the scrap of a hand in 
his, he said in a low voice, “Let her stay.” 

It was Leone he allowed to come home, he always 
argued to himself, not his rebellious daughter. When, 
after a few days, he was already foolishly fond of the 
child, and it was obvious that she was fretting for her 
mother, he sent word that only for the child’s sake could 
Ai-lan come home. Nor did he relent. When Ai-lan re¬ 
turned, silent and sad, he tolerated her presence. When, 
in less than two years, she died of tuberculosis, he was 
relieved. He lived in the child. 

And yet, who would believe the trouble he had had 
with Leone ? It was not because she was less than a good 
granddaughter, but because, as she grew older, he found 
that no man whom he would endure as a son-in-law 
would marry her. His friends made strange excuses for 
their sons. He was too proud to inquire of them. But he 
knew the reason was that Leone was only half-Chinese. 
Nor would he allow for one moment the possibility of a 
small tradesman or an upper-seivant as his son-in-law. 
In desperation, when Leone was seventeen, he accepted 
the aid of Mrs. Shipman with whom he had continued 
a curious, unwilling friendship because of Leone’s devo¬ 
tion to her; and he allowed Leone to be married to the 
wealthy Englishman. At least it was a proper marriage. 
But he saw the Englishman only once and that was at 
the wedding. 

It was obvious to him on that occasion that tire Eng¬ 
lishman did not like the idea of a Chinese father-in-law 
any more than he himself liked the idea of a foreign son- 
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in-law, and so Mr. P’an returned to his own lonely life. 
When Leone came to visit him, as she sometimes did, but 
not often, they did not speak of her marriage. He saw 
that she looked well in her always delicate fashion, and 
that she wore expensive garments. He was relieved 
that she had no children. Her children could not be the 
heirs of his name in any case, and their existence would 
be complicated and complicating. As a man wholly Chi¬ 
nese he preferred not to think of the further mingling 
of Chinese blood with French and English. 

In the last few days, however, he had been extremely 
anxious. War had broken out in a new form. It had been 
bad enough when Shanghai fell to the enemy. But, by 
remaining assiduously obscure, he had been able to avoid 
?fhy trouble beyond the now heavy taxes laid on him. And 
for a while it was perhaps an asset to have an English 
son-in-law who was a man of some position. It was always 
possible that if anything should happen—if, for instance, 
he should be kidnapped as many wealthy men were, on 
one pretext or another—the Englishman would help him. 

Now all that was changed. In the last few days he 
knew that it meant only disaster that he was allied in 
any fashion with the English. He had remained in his 
home, therefore, not going out even to the teahouse, and 
he had hoped that Leone could not communicate with 
him. 

Now, when his personal manservant came in to an¬ 
nounce that his granddaughter had come home, appar¬ 
ently to stay with him, he was thrown into terror which 
he did not try to conceal from the faithful servant. 

“Is her husband with her ?” he asked in alarm. 

“Lie is not,” the manservant replied. 
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“Where is he?” Mr. P’an demanded. 

“I was not told,” the man replied. 

Mr. P’an put down his old book. “If he comes here, he 
must not be admitted,” he said in agitation. “I cannot 
allow a foreigner in the house at the risk of my own life.” 

“Calm yourself, old sir,” the servant replied. “I have 
heard that all foreigners are being put in jail.” 

Mr. P’an did not hide his relief. “Ah,” he said. “Then 
that is why she has come home. Tell her I am here." 

He took up his book again where he had left off, and 
tried to compose his mind by murmuring out loud the 
words of ancient poetry. He was almost entirely com¬ 
posed when, some few minutes later, Leone came in. She 
looked, he saw to his relief, almost entirely Chinese. She 
was in Chinese garments and her hair was coiled on her 
neck, a jade pin thrust in to hold it. 

“Grandfather, you are here,” she said in graceful salu¬ 
tation. 

He nodded, took off his brass-rimmed spectacles, and 
motioned to her to sit down. She did so, sitting sidewise 
on the chair in respect to him. His heart softened. A good 
child, he thought, always a good child! He must not re¬ 
fuse her any shelter he could give her. 

“What is your situation?” he asked her. 

She answered him then, telling him where she had 
been when the new war broke, and what had happened 
to her. He grew very grave as she went on. 

“Was it well for you to leave,your husband?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“In these times it seemed to me better if I came home * 
to my own people,” she said gently. 

He could find no fault with this repudiation of her 
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foreign blood, “Of course I am glad to have you here,” he 
said. Thus he approved the repudiation. 

She lingered a few minutes longer. It was not possible 
for them to put into words their feelings, and they did 
not try. She rose and touched the teapot on the table. 

“It is cold,” she said. “I will make fresh tea for you.” 

“Do not trouble to bring it yourself,” he said. “Send it 
with a servant.” 

But she chose to go into the kitchen with the pot, and 
to let the fat cook pour boiling water over fresh leaves, 
and to take the pot back to him. 

“Let it infuse,” he said. “I will pour it for myself.” 

“Please send for me when you wish me to come,” she 
replied, and bowing, went away. 

She wanted above all else at this moment to be alone, 
and so she returned to her own room and shut the door, 
pulling the satin curtain across it to prevent a servant 
from opening the door. It was mid-afternoon. The day 
was too far spent to do anything now. Besides, she must 
think what to do. She must plan—plot if she must. Where 
was Dan James ? Had he caught his ship ? If he had not, 
how would she find his prison P Her cheeks burned at the 
thought of him, and she put up her hands to cool them. 
She had forgotten Arnold as though she had never seen 
him. 

, . . Arnold Hatford had not waked until long after 
sunrise. Time and again Yang had come to lay his ear 
against the cracked panel of the wooden door of the room 
and had heard only She deep heavy breathing of the Eng¬ 
lishman. By the time Hatford called him, he was quite at 
ease. His mistress would be by now so far on her way 
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that whatever his master told him to do it would be too 
tare. He hastily poured into a teapot the boiling water he 
had ready and waiting in a kettle on a charcoal brazier in 
the main room of the inn, and putting the pot and two tea 
bowls on a tray, he entered the room where Hatford had 
not ceased to shout. 

Hatford was sitting up in bed, his grey hair tousled 
above his half-bald crown. 

“Where is Missy?” he demanded. 

Yang opened his black eyes wide. “My have no see,” 
he said. 

“You must go see, chop chop,” Hatford retorted. 
“Here, put down the tea and go out and see where she 
is. She’s probably waked,” he muttered to himself as he 
poured the tea. “She’s probably waked and gone out to 
walk a bit.” Yang disappeared, and Hatford sipped the 
hot tea. 

Leone was secretly restless, he had begun to think, 
under that fine surface calm of hers. She often woke early, 
and slipped out of bed without waking him, to walk. 
But in a strange place like this she ought to have taken 
Yang, or at least left word. He remembered, with a stab, 
that she would not be strange—she was not English. But 
he put the stab away from him. She was only half- 
Chinese. Nevertheless, when Yang* did not come back he 
got up and washed himself in cold water and then sat 
down in great impatience, angry and alarmed. He was a 
tall, thin man, except for a slight incongruous pouch be¬ 
low his belt. His red, innocent face betrayed Inis thoughts. 
Just now he was trying to make up his mind whether it 
would do him any good to leave the room himself. He 
decided against it. He could not speak a word of Chi- 
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nese, and if he wandered about in a strange Chinese town 
he would be lost in a few minutes, and quite helpless. 

“A damned position for me to be in,” he thought 
severely. Without either Leone or Yang, what would 
happen to him? 

He sat motionless, his large red hands on his knees, 
until at last Yang came in. At once Arnold saw that he 
was disturbed. 

“My no can find Missy,” Yang said excitedly. 

“No can find?” Arnold shouted. 

“My look every side, my talkee everybody—no have 
see!” Yang said. He shouted unintelligibly, and through 
the door there came a ragged fisherman, holding in his 
hands a sodden mass. “This man, he takee Missy’s coat- 
skirt in his net this morning,” Yang said. 

“My God!” Arnold groaned. He got up and adjusted 
his pince-nez and examined the mass. Yes, good God, 
these clothes were Leone’s! “But what—whatever,” he 
began to stammer. His face worked and his mouth hung 
open. Leone! But she had been quite happy! 

“Missy no wantchee go Hongkong side,” Yang ex¬ 
plained gently. His eyes were sorrowful. “Missy talkee 
my, ‘Yang, my no w.antchee go Hongkong side. English 
lady she b’long velly closs to my!’ ” 

“Cross to her!” Arnold echoed. “Why, she didn’t know 
—she’d never been there. Besides, I told her I’d jolly well 
see to it that nobody slighted my wife.” 

Yang’s melancholy voice went on. “She talkee my, 
‘Yang, English ladies Shanghai side, all time velly closs 
my. Suppose Hongkong English lady same Shanghai.’ ” 

“My God, my God!” Arnold whispered. He sat down 
and buried his face in his hands. The fisherman stood 
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looking from one to the other, the sodden garments 
dripping upon the floor. 

“That vile water!” Arnold said, suddenly looking up. 
“Get out, you!” 

Yang nodded imperceptibly to the fisherman and the 
man fled. 

“More better you eat breakfast,” Yang said kindly. 

“Don’t talk about food,” Arnold whispered. “We’ve got 
to drag—that vile canal.” 

“Yes, Masta,” Yang said docilely. 

The longer they stayed here in this small town, Yang 
reflected, the longer would Leone be safely on her way. 
When she got to his village she would be held there for 
a day or two. He had sent word to his brothers that she 
was to be persuaded to be a spy for the guerrillas. Some¬ 
how she was to be persuaded—or forced. 

. . . “Thank you, I have eaten enough,” Leone said 
gently to her old nurse. 

The white-haired woman had been her mother’s nurse, 
too. When she heard that Leone had come home, she 
hastened from her retirement in another part of the city 
to come back to Mr. P’an’s house. Once here again, an 
hour ago she had proceeded to make Leone a meal and 
bring it to her, a meal of the things the child Leone had 
loved. 

“Eat a little more of the sweet rice, my meat dumpling,” 
she coaxed. “Your cheeks look thin.” 

“Ah, it is your heart!” the old woman sighed. “There 
is trouble in your heart.” 

“Who has not such trouble in these days ?” Leone asked 

“True, true,” the old woman said. “Do you remember 
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my two sons, child? They are both gone. The dwarfs 
seized them one day to carry their heavy guns to a battle¬ 
field, and I have not seen them since.” 

Leone put out her hand and covered the dry brown old 
hand that was picking up the dishes one by one. “Poor 
old mother,” she said. “Your sons gone, and I, your 
troublesome foster child, home again!” 

The old woman wiped her eyes on the edge of her 
apron. “I suppose that the Englishman was hard on you,” 
she said. “I suppose he beat you. Foreigners have such 
bad tempers. I used to lie awake at night, feeling the 
Frenchman beat your mother. All that trouble which hap¬ 
pened because I left her—for a moment!” 

“No, the Englishman did not beat me,” Leone said 
gently. “But—I had other troubles.” 

“And no children,” the old woman sighed. 

“Ah, I shall never have children,” Leone said quickly. 
“Long ago I decided I would never have children. I shall 
keep my mixed blood in my own body. It is better.” 

The old woman sighed again and went away without 
more words. 

Left to herself, Leone moved restlessly from table to 
chest, arranging and rearranging her possessions. She had 
not lived in diis room for three years, but now it was to 
be her home. She would never a'gain live in that great 
foreign house in the British concession. There would be 
Japanese living there, in those rooms where she had lived 
as Arnold Hatford’s wife, playing that she was an English 
lady. She made a small pile of her English garments now, 
and she took them and tied them into a large square of 
silk and put them deep into a camphorwood box. They 
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were few enough. Most of her clothes she had left in that 
house. 

But she could not work forever at this task. It was soon 
over, and then there was nothing to do. Nothing but to 
wonder and to think and to plan. What could she do 
next? Where would she find Dan James? 

She stood in the middle of the room, her thumb and 
finger at her red lower lip. Then she moved swiftly. She 
took off her silk robe and put on a plain dark cotton one, 
left from her school-girl days. She brushed back her hair 
smoothly, braided it and wound it into a coil; she 
washed her face free of powder and rouge. She would go 
and see Mrs. Shipman. Mrs. Shipman might tell her what 
to do. She would slip through the back gate, past old 
Liu, and thus into the Gate of Hope. Mrs. Shipman 
would help her. Mrs. Shipman always helped her. 

The house was very silent as she went through the 
rooms. It was the hour for the servants’ evening me'al and 
they would all be in the kitchen. Her grandfather ate 
alone in his study. She drew the bar of the front gate 
softly. Even the gateman was in tire kitchen. Softly she 
went out into the quiet street. How quiet all the streets 
were nowadays! Nobody went out unless he must. Ah, 
but she was one who must! What if the young American 
were already dead ? 



Chapter V 


n his prison, Lieutenant Daniel James had spent three 
long days and three longer nights. He had spent them 
for the most part in deep thought, in intense watchful¬ 
ness and constant listening. But so far as he could hear or 
see, he was alone even in the building. There was no 
sound of other prisoners; no sound, indeed, of any living 
human being except the Japanese guard who, twice a day, 
shoved in a small wooden bucket of soupy rice through a 
wicket in the gate. Twice a day he put through the same 
wicket a tin can of muddy, cold water. A hole in the floor 
and a drain took care of the waste. The face of the guard 
was like stone. When Daniel spoke to him there was not 
the slightest flicker of understanding or intelligence. 

By the third day he was beginning to talk to himself 
in a low monotone, muttering through his teeth. “What 
the hell are they going to do to me ? Why don’t they go 
on and do it? It’s cold as a grave in here. Maybe it is a 
grave. If they took me out and shot me it would be better. 
I could make a break for it. Or even if I got shot it would 
be better.” * 

By the end of the fifth day time was getting mixed in 
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his mind. Night and day were almost alike in this cell. 
The raftered roof was high and unceiled, and his only 
window consisted of two panes of glass let into the roof. 
The walls were smooth and he could not climb them. On 
the second day the guard had put chains on his ankles, 
chains long enough to allow him the length of the room, 
no more. The chains were fastened to an iron ring in the 
wall. He had worked on this ring, but it had long roots 
that seemed to go through the wall itself. He had only ex¬ 
hausted himself. Besides, he was tired all the time—too 
tired to try any more; not hungry but half faint. At night 
he dozed, and yet he was sleepy all day without being 
able to sleep. 

“I must think,” he told himself sternly. “I must plan 
how to get out of here.” But he could not think. He had 
flashes of clarity when he saw the face of that beautiful 
girl going away with Mrs. Shipman. He saw her very 
clearly and he remembered her name. Jenny Barchet. 
But what could he do for her ? Where was she now ? 

On the morning of the twelfth day, or the thirteenth—■ 
he had lost all count—the door suddenly opened and 
three American sailors were thrust into his cell. He had 
been sitting on the edge of the bed, his head sunk in his 
hands, trying to think. They came jostling in, one push¬ 
ing the other, as they recoiled from the pushing guards 
behind them. Then the door clanged and the lock 
screeched. Daniel looked up. 

“Quit pushing,” he said irritably. 

A sailor turned on him with fury. “Weil, of all the sons 
of bitches!” he shouted. “Here’s a nice welcome from a 
fellow sufferer. ‘Quit pushinQ he says!” 

“And I mean, quit pushing,” Daniel repeated with 
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great effort and distinctness. Today his eyes did not focus 
quite clearly. He was not sure whether there were three 
sailors or four. 

“The fellow is sick,” one of them exclaimed. He was 
white-haired. “Here, you eat a piece of this!” 

The old sailor put into his hand a piece of moldy choco¬ 
late. After the thin, insipid rice gruel it tasted good and 
Daniel chewed it eagerly. 

“Haven’t got—a drink?” he asked. 

“Not a drop,” the old sailor replied. “But here—there’s 
my one treasure.” He reached into his ragged sock and 
pulled out a paper. In the paper was a crushed cigarette 
and a package of matches with two matches left in it. 

There was utter silence as he put the cigarette into 
Daniel’s mouth and lit the match. The first match burned. 

“There’s luck,” the old sailor said. 

They stood for a moment, taking stock of what they 
saw. 

“Poor diggin’s,” one of them said suddenly. He was a 
young boy, his beard blonde and uneven on his chin. His 
blue eyes were haggard. 

Daniel James did not answer. The tobacco was clearing 
his brain. He felt better than he had in days, and sud¬ 
denly he was ravenously hungry. 

“You fellows bring in anything to eat?” he asked. 

“Ain’t you just had something?” the old sailor said in an 
injured voice. 

“He means beefsteak and fried potatoes,” the blonde 
boy said. “He means coffee and hot biscuit and peach ice 
cream. No sir, we didn’t think of it.” 

“Quit it,” Dan said roughly. “I’ve been here—days.” 

“Sure thin,” the blonde boy said in a low voice. 
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And then suddenly, before he had time to ask them 
where they had come from or how they had been found 
and sent here, they heard the sound of marching along 
the cement floor, the marching of heavy, leather-clad feet. 
The lock screeched again, a raucous voice shouted orders, 
and Japanese guards crowded into the room. They laid 
hands on the sailors and pushed them outside. Only 
Daniel, whose ankles were chained, was left. He heard the 
Japanese shout again, and the stone-faced prison guard 
came in. He stooped, and with a key unlocked the pad¬ 
lock that held Daniel’s chains. 

Oh, the blessed freedom of having those chains off! 
Daniel stood up, his ankles chafed and bleeding, but free. 
Then the guard prodded him ruthlessly, and in a moment 
he was outside the prison, marching with the sailors down 
the corridor. He turned to the one next him. 

“Where—” he began, but a sharp prick in his back 
stopped him. There would be ho talking. 

They marched in silence along the dark, damp cor¬ 
ridor. The stones beneath their feet were wet, and the 
close air was bitterly cold with dampness. It lay on their 
flesh like a wet garment, and its cold stink crept into 
their nostrils. No one spoke. There was tire sound of their 
shuffling feet and the heavy breathing of the guards. 
Daniel James glanced at the short, stocky guard at his 
side. Why did they all breathe through their mouths, and 
breathe so hard ? He caught the man’s eye and saw the 
dull face contort into a hideous grimace whose meaning 
he did not comprehend. Was it a smile, or only a bad 
boy’s face ? He turned his eyes away, whatever it was. 

In a moment they came to the end of the corridor, and 
then into the room where Daniel had first been brought. 
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Here a uniformed officer behind the desk examined them. 
He compared each of their faces with photographs which 
lay on the desk, wrote down their names, and nodded to 
the guards. The door opened again and they were pushed 
outside, directly into a closed truck whose door was 
quickly shut and barred. 

“Gosh!” the blonde boy breathed. “Where are we goin’ 
now?” 

The words were innocent enough, but the guard at his 
side turned on him in a gust of fury. He seized him by the 
hair with both hands and shook him. 

“Hey!” the blonde boy yelled. 

But the old sailor said in a low voice, out of the corner 
of his mouth, “Take it, Mike. Take it. You can get worse 
than a hair pullin’.” 

It was over in a moment. The truck turned, throwing 
the guard half off his feet; he sat down, red and panting. 
No one spoke again until the truck stopped and the door 
was unbarred. They filed out, and Daniel saw the house 
where he had left Jenny Barchet and Mrs. Shipman. In 
another five minutes he was back in the room where he 
had stood with them. It was empty, but the guards forced 
them together in a line before the desk. Then the guards 
stood at right angles, their guns on the floor, bayonets 
fixed, watching them. 

In this strange silence they waited. The room was spot¬ 
less and clean. The mahogany of the desk shone in the 
sunlight of the morning. Daniel had not known until 
now that it was morning, but the silver desk clock said a 
quarter to eleven. Someone had put a blue porcelain dish 
of blooming Chinese lilies beside the clock. He could 
smell the faint, sweet fragrance of them as he waited; and 
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breathing in that odor he felt exhausted with hunger and 
weariness, and he gathered his strength together to keep 
from sinking to the floor where he stood. If he fell, he was 
sure that he would be helped up with a bayonet. The six 
guards stood so that their six bayonets were in a row, 
like bright corn. 

Then suddenly the door opened smartly, a cheerful 
voice broke off its conversation, and Shigo Kuyoshi came 
into the room. He looked extremely handsome. He had 
put on a new grey suit which a Chinese tailor had just 
finished, and he wore a new shirt of pale grey silk. The 
wine red of his tie, made of Chinese satin brocade, threw 
into clarity the clear pallor of his skin, the fine black eyes 
and smooth black hair. He looked well-fed and as though 
he had slept well, and, as he passed them to take his seat 
behind the desk, the smell of eau de cologne came from 
him. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerfully. In their silence he 
sat down and looked at them, his smooth oval face smil¬ 
ing and quizzical. “You haven’t slept well, I fear,” he 
said. 

None of them answered. Their eyes, blue, grey, brown 
—American eyes—were fixed on his face. There was no 
fear in any of them, only cautious readiness for whatever 
might happen. 

“I have seen you before. Lieutenant,” Shigo said gayly to 
Daniel. “Excuse me for disturbing you again. But the fact 
is I have a special job for you, one that only you can per¬ 
form. Please stand to one side.” He spoke a command to 
the guards, and two of them stepped forward and jerked 
Dan by the arms, pulling him a few feet from the others- 
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“As for you,” Shigo said sharply to the sailors, “what 
were you doing, hiding in a Chinese brothel?” 

The sailors did not answer. 

“Didn’t you know you were supposed to report your¬ 
selves ?” Shigo demanded. 

There was still no answer. 

“Answer, if you please!” Shigo said imperiously. 

“We didn’t know it was a brothel when we went in,” 
the blonde boy said slowly. “We was wanderin’ around 
the city like, and a couple of girls told us to hurry up and 
hide—there was Japs cornin’ down the street. After that 
we just kept hidin’.” 

“A pleasant place to hide,” Shigo retorted. “I suppose 
you planned to stay there for the duration ?” 

The blonde boy stared at him. His fine skin, dirty and 
unwashed, flushed. 

“I don’t understand Jap talk,” he said coldly. 

“Leave him alone, Mike,” the old sailor growled. “Take 
what’s cornin’ and keep your mouth shut.” 

“A wise man,” Shigo said pleasantly. “A very wise man. 
But you see, my friend, I happen to want him to talk. 
Now, you, Blonde Beast, what’s your name ? No, Blonde 
Beast is good enough for you. Tell me why you were 
wandering about the Chinese city? How is it you did not 
know that it was dangerous for you? Perhaps you were 
deserters from your ship ?” 

The blonde boy looked at him with flaming blue eyes 
and pressed his lips together. Shigo flicked his eyelids 
and a guard stepped forward; with a quick jerk he left 
the boy’s arm hanging in a strange contortion. 

It happened so quickly that none of them could see 
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how it was done. The boy gave a yell of agony, and 
there it was. His face went white and he rocked back 
and forth. 

Daniel sprang forward. The guards jerked him back 
and he hit out at them. His anger made him suddenly 
strong. 

“Come on, fellows!” he shouted. At his word the sailors 
sprang together. They fell upon the guards and two were 
knocked down. But, more quickly than they could pro¬ 
ceed, Shigo had touched a bell. Instantly, through the 
building an alarm sounded. Every door to the room 
opened and guards came pouring into the room. They 
were encircled by the enemy. In a moment it was over. 
Leather thongs trussed their arms to their sides. The 
blonde boy had fainted; he lay upon the floor, his broken 
arm upthrust. 

“How foolish this is,” Shigo said gently. “How un¬ 
necessary!” 

He sat there behind the desk, not a hair disturbed. The 
flowers, the silver clock, his own smoothly smiling face, 
his immaculate garments, all were untouched by the 
crowd of guards and the trussed men. 

“Really, I blame you, Lieutenant,” he said to Daniel, 
with kind severity. “These sailors are only simple fellows, 
but you should have known better.” 

Daniel bit back the retort upon his lips. No use talking. 

Shigo surveyed them a moment tolerantly, his eyes 
benign and superior. Then he spoke in a rush of Japanese, 
and instantly the guards moved. He spoke again, and two 
of them pushed Daniel to one side, while the others led 
the sailors away. Two stooped and picked up the blonde 
boy. 
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Daniel spoke sharply. “Are you going to get that boy’s 
arm set before he comes to ?” 

Shigo lifted his handsome eyebrows. “He may never 
come to,” he said quietly. 

“Do you mean—?” Daniel shouted. 

But Shigo put up his pale hand. “Do not shout. Lieu¬ 
tenant. It is not necessary. You Americans have such a 
habit of shouting.” 

“Look here,” Daniel gasped. “If I ever get out of this 
hole, I’ll see to it that your name is put at the head of the 
list for punishment. They’ll be making a black list of the 
ones they’re going to punish—for extraordinary cruelty. 
Well, your name will be at the top of them all!” 

Shigo laughed. “Incurable optimism,” he said gayly. 
“The American national character! There is a large war 
on, my friend, and we have won the first round. We shall 
win the second round, my friend, and the third round, 
and that means we shall soon have the islands of the 
Philippines and the East Indies, Hongkong and Singa¬ 
pore, Lieutenant.” 

“You talk like a fool,” Daniel said shortly. 

Shigo laughed. “How refreshing your frankness is,” he 
said amiably. “You are from—let me see. There is a 
state . . .” 

“Missouri,” Daniel said. “Yes, I’m from Missouri.” 

“Well, Missouri will see,” Shigo said. He took an ex¬ 
quisitely carved brass paper knife from the desk and 
held it in both his hands. “Now to business,” he said 
briskly. He looked up and met Daniel’s sullen dark eyes 
with malicious gayety. “I have a special post for you, Lieu¬ 
tenant. I know how hard it must be for a man of your 
strong frame and active habits to be sitting idly in a 
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prison. Therefore, I propose to take you out in the sun¬ 
light and the air and to give you plenty of exercise. I pro¬ 
pose, in short, to give you the job of pulling my private 
riksha.” 

His mocking oval eyes were smiling as, with peculiar 
pleasure, he watched the dark red creep up from the 
Lieutenant’s neck and cover his cheeks. 

“You haven’t a riksha and you goddamned well know 
it,” Daniel muttered. “Your kind ride in automobiles.” 

“Ah, but there you are wrong,” Shigo said. “I have a 
new and shining riksha, good rubber tires, brass fittings, 
silk-covered cushions; a handsome riksha that will be an 
honor for any coolie to pull. It is quite fitting. Did you 
know that it was an American who first invented the 
riksha? Yes, it was in Japan, and he hired Japanese to 
pull him about in it. To be exact, I think it was his invalid 
wife who was first pulled about, but he soon got another 
for himself. Americans so enjoy the riksha—pulled by 
Japanese. Now you will doubtless enjoy it also, but be¬ 
tween the shafts.” 

Daniel held up his head. He stared high above Shigo, 
out of the big window behind the desk. Ruined Shanghai 
lay there. These little island men had turned the world 
upside down! 

“What if I say I won’t do it?” he asked clearly. 

“It is quite within your right to refuse,” Shigo said 
calmly. “But it is also quite within my right to send you 
after your companions.” He pressed a bell and spoke a 
few curt words into a telephone. Then he put back the 
receiver. “Let us listen,” he said solemnly. 

In silence he sat, his pale hands folded on the desk in 
front of him. Daniel continued to gaze out of the window. 
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Small creatures were hunting through the ruins, grubbing 
in the dust and fallen brick and ashes. 

“Now,” Shigo said. 

Across the silence rang three clear shots. 

“They are saving alive the young man with the broken 
arm,” Shigo said in his gentle, cultivated voice. “I gave 
special orders that he was not to be shot—yet.” 

“Do you think I care what you do to me?” Daniel said. 
His voice was harsh in his tight throat. 

“I thought you wanted to live to tell how bad I am ?” 
Shigo reminded him. Now his eyes were teasing. “How 
can you tell diem about me if you are dead ?” 

Daniel did not answer. Tears of wrath were hot in his 
throat. He swallowed them down. If this criminal had 
shot so easily the sailors and kept alive the tortured boy, 
what had he done to Jenny ? He brought his eyes back 
from the ruined city and fastened them upon Shigo’s 
smiling face. 

“That girl,” he said between his teeth. “Jenny Barchet. 
Did you shoot her, too ?” 

For a moment the two men glared at each other, and 
for the first time Shigo’s face changed subtly. “You re¬ 
member her, ha?” he muttered. Then he shook himself 
and wiped his mouth with his silk handkerchief. His face 
was right again. “You remember her, of course,” he said, 
and cleared his throat. “No, certainly I did not shoot her. 
Why should I shoot a beautiful woman, especially when 
she is my friend ?” 

“You lie,” Daniel said distinctly. “She could never be 
your friend.” 

“She is a woman,” Shigo said. The smile was a smirk. 
“And I am a man. am I not ? And not too—” He shrugged 
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his shoulders. “Come, I will not praise myself and my 
success.” 

He became the man of business again, cold and full of 
authority. “Your room is on the compound, Lieutenant, n 
he said with ironic formality. “Our coolies always stay in, 
the servants’ quarters, ready for call. And you will have 
these two friends always near you.” 

He threw out a few curt words and the two guards 
moved forward. There was no time for one more word. 
They prodded Daniel in the back, pushing him through 
the door. Then they turned to the left, and he made his 
way ahead of them, through a garden. The grass was dun 
with winter, but the bamboos were green. Against the 
house there were clumps of green shrubs, gay with red 
berries. The birds were busy at them and flew away in a 
scolding flock as he passed. Around the huge house he 
went, guided by the two pricks at his back, across a 
kitchen yard to the long row of single-story rooms at the 
back. Three or four Chinese menservants idled there; 
they looked at him with veiled eyes. A Japanese woman 
squatted on her heels, nursing a walking child who stood 
on the ground in front of her. No one spoke. He was led 
to a room near the end of the row and thrust into it. The 
room had a grilled iron gate. The guards locked the gate. 

He stared about him for a moment, then sank on the 
bamboo bed, dazed and faint with all that had happened 
to him. He was a prisoner still. 



Chapter VI 


I n the hotel everyone was watching Jenny Barchet. She 
was the only American. It was a small hotel kept by a 
German couple, clean and well-managed. When she had 
first come here there were many Americans; then, one by 
one, they had gone away, some early, the last in a crowd at 
the end. She had watched them go, had known that she 
should be going, too. And then, because she was going 
so soon, she had put it off for those last few days. In a 
few days, she had kept telling herself, she would be on a 
ship bound for Manila. Then suddenly it had been im¬ 
possible to go anywhere. 

The hotel now was full of Germans and Italians and 
Japanese. They watched her curiously, admiring her 
beauty and her proud carriage. Every one of them knew 
that, though she seemed to come and go so freely, she 
never went beyond the compound gate. Everyone knew 
that, though she wandered about the hotel gardens, there 
always seemed to be a Japanese wandering very near. 
Whether she saw him or not she gave no sign. When her 
proud blue eyes lifted and fell on that small, invariable 
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figure in the dark plain clothes lurking at the end of a 
flowerbed or strolling on a pebbled path, they were blank 
upon a stranger’s face. 

She lived a routine life, sleeping as late as she could, 
and then going down to the hotel dining room for break¬ 
fast. There she sat at the same table, always a small table 
set for one. If anyone spoke to her, she answered good 
morning in a sweet and distant voice. After breakfast she 
walked for an hour, and her shadow walked too. Then 
she went back to her room to write. She wrote steadily 
for as many hours as she could; and what she wrote was 
a novel. Its scene was imaginary, its people imaginary, 
dwellers in a land that never was. Because she knew that, 
in the afternoon, what she had written would be read 
by sedulous eyes and reported, she spent the morning 
making her tale as fantastic and as bewildering as she 
could. 

But all the time she was walking, all the time she was 
writing, she was taut with listening. Some time during 
the day, any time, the telephone would ring and there 
would be Shigo. There was no chance of its being any 
other voice but his—gallant, mocking, a little eager in 
spite of himself. There was never a day that he did not 
call. Sometimes it was only to tell her that he could not 
come, that he had extra work to do. When this happened 
she always did the same thing. She pulled the shades 
down, took a hot bath and went to sleep for hours' 1 . The 
tautness left her until dawn the next morning. Her door 
was always locked, but she knew that now every lock had 
another key. When she went to sleep she pulled furniture 
against the door and put the little pistol under her pillow. 
Sometimes she was waked in the night by the stealthy 
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sliding of the furniture being pushed by the door. When 
that happened she slipped out the pistol and called 
sharply, “Who is there?” Always the noise stopped. 

Yet she knew she was safe enough, so long as Shigo 
came to see her. Nothing could happen to her unless he let 
it happen. She lay awake every dawn, pondering this 
horrible net that Shigo had cast about her; a net of silk, 
seeming so light, actually so strong, so closely woven that 
there was no escape. 

She had made many attempts to find a thread for 
escape. Her room boy she had tested delicately, offering 
him money if he would let her through the back gate 
some night. But he had shrugged his shoulders. 

“More better Missy stay here,” he had counseled her, 
and turned the corner of her bed neatly as he made it. 

When she had tried it the second time he said simply, 
“Suppose my do, what side you go, Missy? No man can 
talkee you come his side. Suppose he do?” The room 
boy pointed an imaginary gun, took aim and fired. Then 
he grinned at her. “Maskee, Missy,” he said to comfort 
her. 

She wandered downstairs in the evenings sometimes. 
In the lobby there were guests, German men and a few 
German women, fewer Italians and many Japanese. They 
stared at her curiously. Sometimes a man spoke to her, 
his lips thickening as he smiled. She knew what they 
thought—that she belonged to Shigo Kuyoshi. None 
dared to be too friendly to her. There was not one whom 
she could trust. 

Where would it end ? Day by day she felt Shigo more 
pressing. One day that gentle, courteous surface which he 
kept so steadily gay, so insistently hopeful, would break. 
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Then what would he do to her because she had not 
yielded to him? The most horrible thing was that he 
really loved her, in his way o£ loving. His patience arose 
from the fact that he loved her and wanted her to love 
him. It was true that it was more exciting to him to have 
his love returned than to force her against her will. What 
he was doing was refined in its voluptuousness, and he 
made no secret of it. 

“Any coarse soldier can force a woman against her 
will,” he had told her with his curious indelicacy that 
seemed clothed always in delicacy. “But I am not coarse.” 

What would happen to her when she did not yield? 
This was the terror of her days and nights. This was what 
kept her taut, like a bow strung always for the arrow that 
was delayed. 

What had happened to-Daniel she had no way of know¬ 
ing. She longed to be able to talk to Mrs. Shipman, but 
she had no means. At first she had tried to reach her 
casually by telephone. She knew now that she could never 
reach anyone by telephone except Shigo. To any other call 
the answer was the same. “Too bad. No answer. Missy.” 

She lived in physical ease and comfort, and yet in 
prison. She had luxuries of good food and hot water, her 
comfortable rooms, but she was in prison and Shigo was 
her jailer. 

So she reflected one morning. It was a brilliant day in 
mid-January, one of Shanghai’s rare winter days. The sun 
poured down as cruelly bright upon the ruins as it had 
been used, to light the once gay city. An hour ago she had 
been walking in the garden, her usual walk. She had 
stopped to look at a bare brown shrub in a sheltered 
corner on which the flower buds were already beginning 
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to swell. It came to her with a shock that this garden 
would be beautiful in spring. But must she still be here 
in spring ? 

She had come back to her room with her eyes full of 
tears. Spring! They would be thinking of her at home, 
wondering why they did not hear from her. But no one 
would know where she was. They would not even be 
able to ask where she was. They might think she was in 
Manila^ The Japanese-controlled newspapers in the hotel 
were boasting that Manila had fallen. Had it fallen? She 
did not know. 

A great wave of homesickness drenched her heart. She 
leaned her head upon her arms against the window and 
sobbed. She must, she must get free! Somehow she must 
get home. Then, in the stillness of the room, her solitary 
sobbing frightened her with its own hopelessness. 
Abruptly she stopped and wiped her eyes. 

“I mustn’t give up,” she thought desperately. “I must 
think and think.” 

She flung herself into a deep chair and closed her eyes. 
What tool had she to work with to save herself? She an¬ 
swered her own question: nothing but the love of this 
man whom she loathed, the love of an enemy, a love of 
which she was ashamed. 

“But still it is all I have,” she thought. 

She was listening for the telephone again. She opened 
her eyes and stared at it there on the table. At any mo¬ 
ment now it would ring. He usually rang before twelve 
o’clock. Once she had turned it off so that it would not 
ring, and in less than an hour he had been at tire door 
himself, his pale yellow skin grey with anger. It was 
anxiety for a moment, but when he saw her it changed to 
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instantaneous anger. He had stepped into the room and 
slammed the door and locked it. 

“Why did you not answer me?” he demanded. 

She had opened her eyes wide, pretending innocence. 
“I was tired and went to sleep and did not want to be 
disturbed,” she said. 

His forehead was wet with sweat and he wiped it off 
with his silk handkerchief. Then he sat down and took 
out a cigarette, allowing his anger to drain away. 

“I did not know what to think,” he said. 

“It did not occur to me what you would think,” she 
had replied. 

There was no more said about it, and soon he was his 
usual self. But he had stayed only a few minutes on the 
excuse that there were duties he had left undone. When 
she came back from her afternoon walk around the com¬ 
pound, an old-fashioned telephone had been put in which 
could not be turned off. 

She sat up, and twisted her hands together. 

“How shall I use him ?” she thought. “I must find a way 
to use him.” 

She would pit herself against him, woman against man, 
tire stake her life. But she would not tell him that. She 
would let him think it was—perhaps something else. She 
would fool him, deceive him, promise him for the future, 
hold him off and deny him now, bewilder him and con¬ 
fuse him and make him Hope. 

Then her heart failed. “I’m afraid of him,” she thought. 
“How can I fool him if I’m afraid of him?” 

She looked about the room wildly. “Mother,” she whis¬ 
pered. The picture of that small, compact figure came 
before her eyes. Her sensible, practical American mother. 
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“What would you tell me to do, I wonder ?” She strained 
her memory to gaze into those blue eyes which had once 
been like her own, a young girl’s blue eyes. They were 
wise old eyes now. Jenny was the youngest of eight chil¬ 
dren, and her mother had reared them all on a spiritual 
diet of hardy ancient proverbs and philosophies. “What 
can’t be cured must be endured,” was her mother’s 
favorite. “Put up or shut up,” she was fond of telling a 
complaining child. 

“No good to me now, Mom,” Jenny whispered, “I 
can’t endure it and I don’t know how to cure it. And I 
can’t put up with it.” 

She strained her memory of her mother. But it was no 
use. This was a situation which no American woman 
could comprehend. Her mother, safe in a small, comfort¬ 
able Midwestern town, could not have imagined even re¬ 
motely her youngest daughter a prisoner in a hotel com¬ 
pound in Shanghai. A prisoner of a Japanese who showed 
her the mercy of a cat fond of a mouse. 

“I’ve got to trust to my own wits,” Jenny thought. 

As though to challenge those wits the telephone rang. 
She brushed back her fair hair with both hands, rose 
resolutely from the chair and took up the receiver. “Yes?” 
tier voice was clear and hard. 

“It is I,” Shigo said, laughing. “Your tormentor, your 
persecutor, your—friend.” 

“Yes?” she said, her voice unchanged. 

“I have so long promised to take you out, have I not? 
I have never done so. You have been a long time in the 
compound and I think you are tired of it. You will relish 
a drive into the country, I think?” 

“I am quite happy, thank you,” she said in that un¬ 
changing voice. 
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“You will not go out with me?” Shigo asked. In the 
telephone his voice took on a sharp edge. 

She forced herself to laugh. “You must see how it would 
look, Mr. Kuyoshi,” she said. “People would imagine all 
sorts of impossible things.” 

There was a long silence. She heard him draw in his 
breath. “Very well,” he said. “I shall come to see you late 
this afternoon, please.” 

She hesitated long enough to control the impulse of 
terror that suddenly blackened the room for a moment. 
Then she forced herself to say calmly, “Of course I shall 
be here.” 

. . . Daniel heard the scrape of the ironbound door. It 
opened, and he sprang from his bed. He had been asleep, 
how long he did not know. Hours, at least. He was faint 
with hunger. What had really waked him was the smell 
of food, drifting in through the open grill of the door. 
Now here was food. An elderly Chinese man was bring¬ 
ing it in. But he scarcely noticed the man for the food. It 
was real food—a large bowl of rice, a bowl of fish and an¬ 
other of vegetables cooked with bean curd. The two 
guards lounged against the open door, watching all that 
was done. The Chinese said not a word to them, and paid 
no apparent heed to them. He put down the bowls on the 
table, motioned to Daniel to eat, went out and came back 
with a large teapot which he set down beside the food. 
Then he went out again, and the guards locked the door. 

But Daniel saw nothing but the food. He was hungry 
and sick with faintness. He craved the food and was half 
afraid to eat it. He hesitated for a moment, and then saw 
the old man’s face looking through the grill. > 
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When he caught Daniel’s eye he made motions to indi¬ 
cate a rice bowl lifted to the lips, and chopsticks. He 
nodded with vigor. “Eat, eat,” he was trying to say. 

Something in the wrinkled brown face and kind eyes 
gave Daniel comfort. He took up the rice and awkwardly, 
for he had never used chopsticks in his life, he began to 
eat. He ate slowly, thinking only of the food and that he 
must not make haste with it. His stomach had not been 
filled with warm food for many days. Nothing he had 
ever eaten, no Christmas dinner, no Thanksgiving turkey, 
had ever tasted so good as this food. It was hot and well- 
cooked and seasoned ; there was oil in it, and he realized 
that he craved salt and oil. He felt his blood grow warm 
in his veins as he ate. 

“Even if I’m poisoned, it’s worth it,” he murmured, 
grinning the ghost of his old gay grin. 

But apparently he was not to be poisoned. Even against 
his better judgment he could not resist eating everything. 
Then, warm and fed for the first time since he left Hat- 
ford’s house boat, he threw himself down on the bed 
again and fell asleep once more. 

It was nearly dusk when he felt his shoulder being 
seized and shaken. He leaped up, incoherent, out of his 
sleep. 

“What? What?” he muttered, and stared into the face 
of one of his guards. 

The guard shouted at him, pointing outside. Daniel 
rose. The door was open and the guard kept pointing. 
“All right,” Daniel said, “I’m coming. But what next?” 
Suddenly he felt cheerful in spite of himself. What for? 
he asked himself. Then he remembered how well lie had 
eaten. One good meal had brought back his strength and 
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courage. “I guess I’m not dead, yet,” he thought. He put 
on his shoes and tied them carefully. “And I guess they 
won’t find it easy to kill me, either.” 

He rose, straightened his shoulders and followed his 
guards out into the yard. They marched on either side 
of him, always with those bayonets fixed. Daniel glanced 
right and left at their brightness. 

“Bet you sleep with them,” he said aloud. The guards 
scowled at him in ignorant distrust. He grinned down at 
them. They were a long way down, he thought, chuckling. 
Their heads barely reached his shoulders. If he looked 
over them he could almost forget they were there. He 
suddenly began to whistle The Star-Spangled Banner. 

“Ha!" the guards roared threateningly. 

“So you know it, do you?” Daniel retorted. 

But he fell silent, and so they came to the locked gate 
on the compound. There they stopped. A garage stood 
to the left of the gate. It was open and a handsome Amer¬ 
ican car stood there, being washed by a slender Chinese in 
a chauffeur’s uniform. He was barefooted and he had his 
trouseis and sleeves rolled up. He was polishing and 
breathing on the windowpanes. 

“Riksha!” a guard shouted. The chauffeur paused, 
turned his face in surprise at the sound, and saw Daniel. 
The two looked at each other. What Daniel saw was a 
smooth young Chinese face and naive young eyes. He 
liked them at once. But what the Chinese thought did not 
show itself. He dropped the cloth he held in his hand, 
leaped gracefully over the car, and came out from behind 
it pulling a new and ornate private riksha. He pulled it 
in a slow and leisurely fashion, and dropped the shafts in 
front of the gate. 
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The guards motioned to Daniel to step between the 
shafts. He hesitated and then he felt a light touch on his 
arm. The young Chinese was smiling at him, pointing 
down at the shafts. 

“He’s trying to tell me to go on and do it,” Daniel 
thought. “Maybe he’s right. This isn’t a time for a break.” 

He had the strange inclination to obey this Chinese out 
of instinctive trust. “Though why should I trust the Chi¬ 
nese chauffeur of a Jap’s car?” he asked himself. 

Nevertheless, he stepped between the shafts, his gorge 
rising. A silly memory came into his mind. He had gone 
to the World’s Fair one summer and had seen American 
boys pulling play rikshas about. He had not liked it then. 
There had been something degrading in the idea of a 
man behind shafts, even in play. But this was not play. He 
stood, his hands clutched grimly about the polished 
shafts. The thing was light enough, light as a toy. But 
he’d be damned . . . 

Just then Shigo Kuyoshi opened the door of his house 
and ran gracefully down the steps. In a moment he stood 
beside the riksha. 

“Lower the shafts, please,” he said imperiously, as he 
might to any coolie. 

Daniel did not move. The blood rushed through his 
head like a flood. Then there was the sharp prick of a 
bayonet in both his arms. He lowered the shafts and 
Shigo Kuyoshi stepped in. 

“The Cosmopolitan Hotel, please,” he said. 

* 

... At the curb of the hotel Daniel James lowered the 
shafts roughly. He was panting, but not with fatigue; 
sweating, but with rage. On either side of him the silent 
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crowds of watching Chinese came a little closer. Shigo 
did not reprove them. He had let them follow his riksha 
all the way. They had padded along, men and boys and a 
few old women, their solemn faces anxious in the twi¬ 
light. What had happened to the world, they seemed to 
be asking? 

“Faster!” Shigo had shouted to Daniel. 

But Daniel had not hastened his steady walking-pace. 
He could not have hastened it if he would. His body felt 
muscle-bound. Only his dazed will was making his legs 
move. His brain was numb and he could not think. In 
this daze he heard rifle shots, the slush of the mud in the 
street sprayed his clothes, but he did not care. He still 
wore his uniform, the uniform of a United States Marine. 
It was the thought of mud on his uniform that made him 
suddenly think again. 

“I wish I had on some other clothes,” he thought. “This 
uniform ought not to be between shafts, pulling a Japa¬ 
nese.” 

He was scarcely aware of the crowds as he strode along, 
neither slowing nor hastening his pace. It was not until 
Shigo stepped out of the riksha that he turned and saw 
them. There they were, all these faces, watching him. 
The light from a strong lamp at the hotel gate fell upon 
them. The people stood motionless, staring, anxious, 
watching him with the terror with which a child watches 
a parent suddenly grown weak and childish. 

An old woman began to sob, and at the sound of this 
sobbing the guards whirled and charged the crowd with 
their bayonets. The people fled in an instant, dividing 
■into alleys and doorways. And Daniel sank upon the 
curbstone and buried his face in his arms. 
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. . . Upstairs, Shigo Kuyoshi was agreeably surprised. 
Jenny Barchet had opened the door, if not with a smile, 
at least without the silent hostility which had been like a 
barricade upon the threshold on every other day he had 
entered here. She lifted her long eyelashes and her lips 
quivered. 

“Come in,” she said. 

He almost stumbled in his surprise. “Thank you,” he 
said quickly. “Thank you very much indeed.” 

He was so used to forcing down her hatred against hirq 
that now he scarcely knew how to begin. She dropped 
gracefully into the chair she always chose. while, with 
inner disturbance, he took off his coat and put it down 
with his hat and gloves and cane. Then he sat down op¬ 
posite her. 

“Well?” he said softly. 

“Well?” she echoed, lifting her eyebrows. The effect 
was that of a smile if one did not examine too closely the 
tensity of the mouth, the wariness of the blue eyes. But she 
had rouged her lips with a hint of upturn at the comers 
so that her whole face was changed with that change. As 
he gazed at her, she rose and turned out the overhead 
light. The shaded lamp on the table glowed softly—and 
revealed less. 

“You are different,” he whispered. 

“Am I ?” she echoed, 

“You—something has changed in you.” 

She did not answer, nor did she move her eyes from his 
face. Now, to her amazement, she saw that he was trem¬ 
bling. When he held out his cigarette case to her his hand 
trembled. She had never been willing to accept a cigarette 
from him before, but now she leaned forward. 
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“Thank you,” she said. He sprang to light the cigarette 
between her lips, and the hand holding the lighter 
trembled. She looked up and saw his handsome face suf¬ 
fused with emotion and shyness. 

“You have never been willing to—to do this before,” 
he said. 

“No,” she agreed. “I never have—before.” 

He leaned over her, and she drew away. “But a ciga¬ 
rette is a very small thing,” she said lightly. “Think how 
many cigarettes I have accepted from how many men!” 

Now he drew back, sensitive as always to the slight 
rebuff. She could see what he was thinking. He did not 
want to make a mistake with her. He wanted to follow 
only as she led, so long as she led in the direction of his 
goal. 

“Sit down, please,” she said. He sat down. 

Still, she thought, drawing the scented smoke through 
her nostrils, what would be the end of this ? She did not 
look at him as he sat watching her, but she could feel 
those hot Japanese eyes upon her. At what point could 
she escape him ? She could not see the end, and there was 
no escape. She was evading, postponing, that was all. If 
he should discover the deception, what would happen 
then ? 

“I must not be afraid of him,” she thought. “If only I 
keep myself not afraid of him, I shall escape somehow. 
It’s thinking I can’t escape that will make me lost.” 

She blew aside the smoke, and, out of this new deter¬ 
mined daring, she smiled at him. 

“What have you been doing all day?” she asked. 

He leaned forward. “Please. Speak to me as a friend. I 
am Shigo,” 
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“Shigo,” she said obediently. 

He smiled, and she saw his eyes mist. “If you knew how 
my name sounds to me when you speak it!” 

Yes, the horror of this thing was that he genuinely loved 
her. She saw that he did and she knew that he did, and 
she pitied him while she loathed him. Somewhere he was 
a man, too; somewhere out of this monstrous world which 
was around them both. Had there been no war, had 
peace been their atmosphere, he would have been differ¬ 
ent. And she? They might have been friends, though 
never lovers. No, she could never have loved him, but she 
might have liked him. Now, to the terror of her imprison¬ 
ment and her loneliness, was added this horror of his 
love. She looked away from him and felt her own knees 
begin to tremble. 

She wanted to beg him not to force her, not to hurry 
her. She had the impulse to throw herself on his mercy 
and tell him the truth: that, in her desperation, she was 
only using this yielding as a trick. But she could not speak. 

He regarded her tenderly. “You ask me what I have 
done today ? I have done only the general things which 
come in the line of duty. Certain persons were arrested 
as spies, tried and punished. That is common and every¬ 
day. It is inevitable when a conquered country is being 
organized under new rule. It is difficult for me sometimes 
to do my duty, for I dislike harshness.” He paused and 
coughed into his silk handkerchief before going on. “But 
there are other pleasant things, also. All day I have been 
thinking of you. And I looked among my treasures before' 
I came to find something to bring you. I found this.” He 
reached into his breast pocket and brought out a small 
fiat box. He opened the box and lifted from it a thin neck- 
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lace of filigreed silver, decorated with blue enamel flow¬ 
ers. “This, I said to myself, would match the two blue 
flowers which are your eyes.” 

He rose half diffidently and came toward her. She took 
the box from his hands. 

“It is very pretty,” she said. She could hardly speak for 
terror. The room was full of terror. When he came near 
she felt the heat of his hands, the heat of his flesh, and 
she saw his eyes burning. The pallor of his face, always 
so smooth, was broken with two patches of red near his 
temples; his thin lips were red. 

“Will you put it on?” he asked. 

“Not now,” she whispered. “Please, not now!” 

“Yes, now!” he said. His voice was suddenly loud. 
“You will put it on now, for I command it!” He snatched 
the necklace from the box and held it up in his quivering 
hands. 

“Bend your head,” he said in the same loud voice. “I 
will fasten it on your neck.” 

As though she had been told to place her head on the 
block, she bent her head and her hair divided and fell 
over her cheeks. She felt his hot hands slide about her 
neck, under her hair, and clasp the necklace swiftly and 
dexterously. Then, before she could move, she felt his 
kiss, like flame, upon the nape of her neck. 

“Don’t!” she cried. She leaped to her feet and flung 
back her hair. “How dare you touch me? I hate your 
touch!” 

He stood staring at her, his eyes wide, his face redden¬ 
ing. “How dare you!” he shouted at her. “You—you let 
me expect—” 

“Nothing!” she cried. “Nothing, nothing!” 
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Oh, now only the truth was possible, nothing but the 
truth. “I see I can’t do it,” she said, speaking aloud to 
herself and to him. “I thought I could use you—” 

“Use me ?” he screamed. He beat his breast. “Use me?” 
he repeated. 

“To save my life,” she said. “But now I know. I would 
rather die.” 

They stared at each other, and suddenly the heat went 
out of him. She could see it go, first out of his eyes and 
then out of his face; then the trembling of his hands was 
stilled. He took his silk handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his face. Then he gave a strange, dry laugh. 

“You thought you would use me, to save your life,” he 
repeated. “I was to be fooled, I was to be persuaded that 
you could love me—to save your life!” He laughed again, 
his handsome face bitter. “How unnecessary, my dear 
little Jenny! For, you see, I would not kill you for any¬ 
thing. Your life is as safe with me as though you were in 
your own home. No one in the world is safer than you 
are here, in your little nest.” He looked about the room. 
“And I shall come here again and again, and what cannot 
be given to me I will take, dear little Jenny. But you must 
never, never feel yourself in danger of losing your life. 
Oh, no.” 

He reached into his pocket and brought out a small 
black pistol. “I carry this, but never for you, little Jenny.” 

“I carry this, too,” she said. She put her hand inside her 
bosom and brought out her little silver pistol. 

He laughed. “A toy,” he said, “a pretty toy. Look in it, 
Jenny!” 

Instead, she lifted it, leveled it at his laughing face, and 
fired. 
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There was no sound. She broke open the magazine. It 
was empty. But how had it been done ? She kept the pistol 
always in her pocket under her hand, under her pillow at 
night. Yet somehow its load had been rifled! 

He was smiling his pleasant, debonair smile. “Some¬ 
one who knows you very well,” he said. “Someone who 
knows you so enjoy nice long, warm baths.” 

So, while she was bathfng7"KeTiad sent spies into her 
room! She dropped the pistol on the floor. 

“I see you have no mercy,” she said in a whisper. 

“On the contrary,” he said. “I am a man of great mercy. 
This morning I might have killed a friend of yours. But I 
did not. I might have kept him locked in prison. I did 
not even do that. I have taken him out of his cell and 
given him a good room and good food.” 

“I don’t know whom you mean,” she said dully. 

“Come to the window and see,” he said. “Look out of 
the window and see your friend!” 

She ran to the window blindly, careless of what he 
thought of her eagerness. He was at her side in an instant, 
and he threw open the window and shouted. 

She saw a figure sitting on the curb of the sidewalk, 
motionless, with bent head and arms folded. At the 
sound, he lifted his head and looked up. The lamp light 
fell full upon his face. 

“My riksha coolie, Lieutenant Daniel James,” Shigo 
said. He jerked her back and locked the window quickly. 

For one moment after the window slammed shut, Dan 
'stared up “at it. Then he leaped for the hotel door. But 
quicker than he could leap, the guards were upon him. 
They pinioned his arms and twined themselves about his 
legs. The Japanese guards at the gate ran forward and 
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leveled their guns at him. He could only wait, cursing 
and kicking and twisting, until Shigo came. 

As for Shigo, he came down in the elevator, his face 
black and set. “If I did not love her,” he thought to him¬ 
self, “it would be so easy.” 

But he was what he was, a strangely divided creature, 
half of him man of the world, gentleman, civilized and 
educated in the ways of civilization; the other half brut¬ 
ish, impatient, cruel. With pleasure he could have seized 
Jenny and destroyed her with his passion. But he knew 
himself well enough to know that afterwards his pleasure 
would be misery to him, and his loneliness unassuaged. 
There was his trouble. In the depths of his being he was 
horribly lonely. He longed for approval and the satisfac¬ 
tion of being liked and admired, as well as feared for 
his power. And Jenny despised him. All white people 
despised all Japanese, he told himself, and groaned with 
self-pity. 

He strode out of the elevator, crossed the lobby to the 
manager’s office, and threw open the door. Herr and Frau 
Schmitt were sitting there, he over his account books, 
she with her knitting. Both rose when he came in. 

“Good evening, good evening, sir,” Schmitt stam¬ 
mered. There was a large ink stain on his middle finger 
and he sucked at it. Frau Schmitt dropped her ball of 
wool, and as she stooped for it, she fumbled it so that it 
rolled under her chair. She bent still lower to find it. It 
would not have occurred to either Shigo or Schmitt to 
pick it up for her, nor would she have thought of such 
a thing. 

“I come to give you your orders,” Shigo said brusquely. 
He did not take off his hat. “The American woman— 
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she is to be mote closely watched, Schmitt! I hold you 
responsible. She is to have no communications of any 
sort. No mail, no notes, no telephone calls.” 

Schmitt took his finger from his mouth and spread out 
his large pads of hands. “But sir, we have watched so 
careful.” 

“I will not be told what you have done and what you 
have not done,” Shigo said coldly. “I simply give you my 
orders.” 

Frau Schmitt had found the ball of grey wool and now 
stood up, panting. Her fat, pale face was drawn with 
terror and she stood motionless, staring submissively at 
Shigo. 

“Yes, sir,” Schmitt said. 

Shigo threw them a stern look and went out. He strode 
to the front door, and a Japanese servant ran to open it 
for him. Outside, his eyes fell on Daniel, held by the 
guards. 

“What is the matter with you?” he shouted. “Have you 
been so foolish as to try to escape ?” 

But Daniel thrust his face near to Shigo’s. “What were 
you doing to the girl ?” 

Shigo laughed loudly. “Is that why you look like the 
hero in a melodrama? She happened to look out of the 
window, my friend, and saw you—that is all. And she 
feels so sorry for you. I, being soft-hearted and eager to 
do all she asks of me, I have promised that you shall be 
treated very kindly and not worked too hard, and that 
you shall have good food and a warmer coat to wear. 
That is all.” 

He stepped into the riksha and jerked his chin at the 
guards. They leaped forward, their bayonets pushed at 
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Daniel. He stooped slowly to lift the vehicle. No use, he 
told himself grimly. Even if the Jap were lying, and ten 
to one he was, it would be a sheer waste to do anything 
here. This Jap would like to make a mess of him under 
her window! He looked up but she was not there. He 
must hold his temper and plan something real. He 
walked slowly back to the Japanese compound, refusing 
to hasten one step, although die bayonets were at his 
shoulder blades all the way. 

And upstairs in her room, Jenny had flung herself upon 
the bed and was sobbing as she had not sobbed since she 
was a child. 



Chapter VII 


F or three days Shigo did not go near the hotel. Each 
day Daniel was called, but it was only to parade him 
up and down the streets where the most people could 
gather to watch the strange sight of a white man between 
the shafts of a riksha. It seemed they could never get used 
to it. The Japanese hooted and laughed, but the Chinese 
crowds followed him silently. They were the poor and 
children. Well-to-do Chinese averted their heads and 
seemed not to see him. Sometimes an old woman put 
her sleeve to her eyes or an old man hid his mouth with 
his hand. Daniel, stalking along with his head held high, 
felt the infinite difference between Japanese and Chinese, 
between enemy and friend. 

Back in the compound again, his mind still restless 
with the idea of escape, he examined every face he passed 
as he went to his room. Was there one here who ’might 
help him? The kind old man who brought him his food 
—could he be trusted ? But the old man was cautious, 
too; he never lingered for the guards were eternally 
watchful. There was nothing to do but wait in a torment 
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of impatience, seeing Jenny’s face, night and day, as he 
had seen it at the window. 

On the morning of the fourth day he was called as 
usual, and he went out. The sky was a cold stone-grey. 
The wind came from the sea and it crept through his cot¬ 
ton coolie coat. He felt bitterly depressed and helpless. 
He strode along, his mouth hard and his eyes on the 
wintry earth beneath his feet. One of these days—today, 
maybe—he would simply make a break for it and see 
what happened. He was tired of being cautious and wait¬ 
ing for luck. Then, as he walked to the gate, he felt 
someone trip and fall against him. Someone had darted 
out of the garage door with such sudden speed that it 
was like a catapult against him. He fell, clutching the 
other man, and they struck the ground together. In that 
instant he felt a hand thrust deep into the bosom of his 
coolie coat. It was only a second and they were on their 
feet again; and he stared down into the face of the Chi¬ 
nese chauffeur. 

“You son-of-a-gun,” Daniel said hotly. “Can’t you see 
where you are going ?” 

The Chinese dusted himself furiously and flung curses 
in stinging staccato syllables. “You turtle’s egg!” he 
shouted. “You incestuous son of an incestuous mother! 
Can you not look where you are going?” 

But Daniel, staring down on him, suddenly laughed, 
the first time he had laughed since he had been a pris¬ 
oner. The little fellow, whose words he could not under¬ 
stand, looked like an angry bantam rooster. The laughter 
seemed to enrage the little Chinese. He lifted his foot, 
kicked Daniel’s shins, and spat on the ground in front 
of him. 
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Daniel stopped laughing. “Here, you,” he said slowly. 
“You can’t act like that. You’re as bad as a Jap.” 

“P’ei!” the little man said, and strode away with large 
steps. But as he went, with that left eye of his which 
was turned away from the guards he gave Daniel a slow 
American wink. No one could have guessed it who saw 
the angry set of his back and the strut of his walk as he 
went away. But to Daniel it was like a word from home. 
The fellow was fooling the guards! He put his hand into 
his coat quickly and touched a scrap of paper there. He 
took his hand quickly away again. Whatever it was, it 
must wait until he came back and was safe in his room 
again. But could it be true that he had a friend? 

At that moment Shigo came running lightly down the 
steps. He gave his customary curt nod, stepped into the 
riksha, and the parade began again. But it was not as it 
had been on other days for Daniel. Yes, he had a friend. 
It seemed to him that even the eyes of all the Chinese 
were more kind upon him. Once Shigo thrust out his foot 
and kicked him in order to direct him toward another 
street; but he scarcely felt the kick. If he had just one 
friend he could make a break; then he could save Jenny. 

When he was back again and the door locked behind 
him, when the guards were lounging again beside the 
door, he got into bed and pulled the quilt over his head 
as though to sleep. There, under the safety of his cover, 
he reached into his breast and took out the slip of paper. 
Upon it was scrawled, in hit and miss capital letters, mis¬ 
spelling nearly every word, this message: “Kepe up the 
lip I frend Ling sumsing hapen so only.” 

“Keep your upper lip stiff, I am your friend Ling. 
Something will happen soon.” It was easy enough to 
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translate. He leaped out of bed and stood for a moment 
so full of joyful energy that he shouted aloud before he 
knew it. The guards rushed to the grill of the door and 
peered in. He saw their startled faces, and the impulse 
seized him, half of mischief, half to baffle them and cover 
his involuntary shout. He pressed against the grill and, 
distorting his face, he howled like a wolf. Again and 
again he howled. The guards stared at him, their eyes 
widened and their faces blanched. Then without a word 
they turned and fled. 

In his office, Shigo heard their hesitant, double knock 
upon his door. 

“Come in,” he called sharply. He was impatient of in¬ 
terruption at this moment when, as quickly as possible, 
he must get these sheets of paper back to Jenny Barchet’s 
room. They were brought to him every day while she 
walked in the garden, and he read them swiftly and 
returned them. The messenger was waiting now outside 
in the hall. 

The door opened and Daniel's two guards came in. At 
once he saw that something was wrong. They were very 
pale and disturbed. 

“What now?” he exclaimed. “Has the American es¬ 
caped ?” 

They shook their heads in unison. “He has gone mad,’ 1 
the elder guard said. “He is howling like a wolf.” 

“Stupid!” Shigo cried. “It is a trick.” 

The two guards looked at each other helplessly. Then 
the younger one spoke. “I ask to be put elsewhere.” 

“I also,” the elder said, emboldened by the younger. 

For answer Shigo darted from behind the desk and 
slapped first one man and then the other on the face. 
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Neither moved nor put up his hand to his cheek. “Get 
back to your posts,” he bellowed. 

They went out without a word. And Skigo, left alone, 
sat down again with a great gust of a sigh. This story that 
she was writing so assiduously every day, what did it 
mean? He had ordered that Jenny be watched night and 
day, and so two holes had been bored into the decora¬ 
tions of the wainscoting. Through them guards watched 
her constantly. She did nothing but write, they told him, 
and here was what she wrote: a novel, a strange mean¬ 
ingless novel. No, there must be a meaning in it. 

But what could it mean, this fantastic tale of a man 
and a woman alone on an island? Why a man and a 
woman ? They were both Icelandic—why Icelandic ? He 
had never been to Iceland. What sort of people lived in 
Iceland ? But these Icelanders, the woman beautiful, the 
man handsome, had both been driven out of Iceland 
because of their crimes. They had met upon the wild seas, 
and had gone to the North Pole. Why the North Pole? 

At the extreme pole they had found a strange unin¬ 
habited country, green and full of unchanging summer. 
But this was absurd. At the pole there was neither sum¬ 
mer nor green. Nevertheless, so she had written, the two 
had left Iceland as strangers to each other, driven out 
separately for different reasons. The man was a mur¬ 
derer, a homicidal maniac, the woman a kleptomaniac. 

^ They were not in love with each other. Then the woman, 
having stolen all the man.had except the clothes he wore, 
discovered that she loved the man, and there was the 
immense struggle of whether or not she would return his 
possessions. And the man who plotted only how to kill 
the woman now had to struggle between his love for 
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the woman and his wish to keep her alive, and his desire 
to kill her. 

Shigo read of these two, each mad, and wondered why 
Jenny wrote thus, and why he tortured himself to read 
meanings into what she wrote. Was there some resem¬ 
blance to himself in this man, Dort? And was Kayna like 
Jenny herself? He was sure that Jenny had some meaning 
in the story. Did she suspect even that he saw these pages 
every day? Accustomed to plotting, he could not believe 
that there was not some plot in her mind, too. 

He made a few careful notes of the points which might 
help him to decide these difficult questions. Then he put 
the sheets together and struck the bell on his desk. The 
shuffling, humble stenographer came in and bowed and 
took them, and when she was gone he sat with his head 
sunk in his hands. There had been a pretty scene at the 
end of the story—a very pretty scene, where the two mad 
people discovered they loved each other. He thought of 
it and suddenly burned with longing for Jenny. Was 
there all this passion in her? Oh, why not for him? He 
sat, thinking of her intensely, and suddenly he sobbed. 
He rose abruptly and banged his bell again. When the 
bent figure of the secretary appeared at the door, he 
shouted, “My car, in five minutes!” 

“So , . the figure breathed, and went away. 

He strode back and forth twice across the room, then, 
stood and stared out of the window. A dark flush was 
creeping up from his collar and suffusing his cheeks. It 
was time for all nonsense to stop. He would go to Jenny 
and tell her so—and make an end of everything. 

But when he came downstairs, the American car would 
not move. Ling, the chauffeur, put his head out from 
underneath it and reported, “Car no go.” 
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Shigo waited in the chill twilight, turning up the fur 
collar of his coat. He was burning hot and shivering at 
the same time. He felt ruthless and yet timid, and he was 
anxious to do quickly what he wanted to do. He could 
not endure delay. From under the car came the sound of 
tinkering, and he stooped and peered under it. 

“So,” he said in English, since he could not speak a 
word of Chinese. “Are you mending it or not?” 

Ling crawled out, a smear of oil across his face. “No 
can do,” he said calmly. “My no savvy what for he no go. 
Suppose tomorrow my talkee galage.” 

“Tomorrow!” Shigo said impatiently. He longed to 
slap the Chinese across the mouth. If Ling had been 
Japanese he would have done so. But the other side of 
him was sensitive even before a Chinese; he would not 
behave in ordinary ways except before Japanese. 

“Call the riksha,” he said shortly to the gateman. 

He .waited a few moments and he saw Daniel come 
out of his room between his guards. He stared at him, 
remembering what the guards had said. “The man looks 
no different,” he told them contemptuously in Japanese. 
“He looks no more of a fool than ever.” 

They did not answer and he said to Daniel, “What’s 
this about your going mad ?” 

Daniel grinned. “Never heard of it!” he said. 

“The guards told me you were howling like a wolf,” 
Shigo said. 

“They must have been hearing things,” he retorted. 

He saw that little devil of a chauffeur standing there, 
and he watched him closely out of the corner of his eye. 
Did the fellow want him to know something ? 

“Car no go,” Ling said cheerfully to Daniel. 
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“Come, why are you stopping?” Shigo yelled at Daniel 
suddenly. 

Daniel picked up the shafts and started at his usual 
steady walk. 

“Faster!” Shigo shouted. “I am in a hurry.” 

“I’m not,” Daniel said shortly. 

Shigo threw a command to the guards and the bullets 
sprayed the slush of the road. Daniel did not look to the 
right or the left. 

Car no go ? What was up ? Anyway, no use getting shot 
until he knew. Suddenly he felt so cheerful that he broke 
into a lope that nearly overturned the riksha and left the 
guards far behind. Shots sprayed the slush at his feet and 
he felt Shigo’s stick in his shoulder belaboring his shoul¬ 
der blades. He stopped so abruptly that Shigo fell out of 
the riksha upon him. 

“You—you—idiot!” Shigo bellowed. 

The guards came running up, panting and angry, and 
Shigo’s face was twisted with rage. “I could have you 
shot—at this moment!” he panted. 

Daniel said simply, “You told me to run.” 

Shigo threw him a look of bitter hate and stepped into 
the riksha again. “You know what you do,” he said. “Do 
not do it again or I warn you that I shall shoot you.” 

“Where are you going, anyway?” Daniel asked. 

“To the Cosmopolitan,” Shigo said shortly. 

The word sobered Daniel in a second. So that was 
where this rat was going—again! 

. . . Shigo did not pause at her door. He did not 
knock. Instead he inserted his key, turned it and walked 
in. She was at the small desk, writing. The sheets of 
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paper were flung on the floor. She looked up when he 
came in and he saw her eyes absorbed and luminous, her 
Ups red. But he did not hesitate. He went to her and bent 
over her and seized her in his arms. 

She felt his lips horribly hot upon hers, and smelled 
the sickly fragrance of perfume on his hair. She fought 
down the impulse to struggle, to fight, to tear his flesh 
with her hands. No, she had thought about this; she had 
known this might happen—she had planned what she 
must do. She seized his head in her hands and twisted 
her face away from his. 

“Shigo—don’t make me hate you—I don’t want to— 
hate you.” 

In her clear voice the word “hate” struck him like a 
sword. He dropped his arms, and she in that instant 
leaped up and put the chair between them. 

“What has happened to you?” she demanded. She was 
sick with disgust. 

“I—will not wait any longer,” he said thickly. 

She did not move her eyes from Inis reddened face. 
“But you will wait,” she said, still in that silvery clear 
voice. “You will wait because you know that you can’t 
do this sort of thing. It isn’t you—Shigo.” 

“God forgive me for a lie,” she was thinking. “But I’ll 
save myself anyhow—” 

“When people have said the Japanese were—like this,” 
she went on, “I have always denied it. I have thought of 
you, Shigo.” 

He did not answer. There was something about her 
that was so distant, so calm that he was afraid of her. He 
was ashamed. He did not want her to know what he 
really was. 
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“You give me no hope,” he said sullenly. 

“How can I give you hope when you—behave like 
this?” she retorted. 

“God give me the right words,” she prayed silently. 

He stared at her blackly, the pulse in his throat beat¬ 
ing, his eyelids thickening. Then, without word, he 
turned and left her as she stood. She heard his footsteps 
harshly ringing down the flagged corridor. 

She stood without moving until she could hear them 
no more. Then she went to the door and locked it. Sob¬ 
bing and crying softly, she pulled the chairs and tables 
against it in a fury of anger and fear. 

Downstairs Shigo leaped into his riksha and shouted 
something to the guards. 

“Ha,” they grunted. 

“You,” Shigo muttered to Daniel. “Go as you are told.” 

Daniel did not answer. He threw a sharp look at 
Shigo’s pale face and went as the pricks of the bayonets 
guided him, now to the right and now to the left. What 
had the scoundrel done to Jenny? He had only been up 
there a few minutes—not long enough to—to have done 
anything. He had been just about ready to make a break 
for it into the hotel to find Jenny when the Jap came out. 
What was it all about ? Why had Ling fixed it so that the 
car wouldn’t go? God, how could he find out anything? 
He went, it seemed to him, a very long way until at last 
the streets grew cobbled and narrow. He had never seen 
this part of the city before. He smelled the reek of cold 
canal water, and the stones were wet under his feet. Then 
suddenly the guards halted him before a gate. He lowered 
the shafts and Shigo stepped out. 

“You will wait,” he said brusquely. 
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It was a curious gate, he saw, with a Cape Cod fisher¬ 
man for a knocker. Two Japanese guards stood on either 
side; they opened the gate obsequiously for Shigo. 
Daniel, following the disappearing figure, saw above 
the gate the letters carved in stone, Gate of Hope. They 
were English letters, he saw to his astonishment. Wasn’t 
that—? Yes, that was where the old American woman 
had come from—Mrs. Shipman! 

He wiped the sweat from his face with his sleeve and 
shivered in the cold, damp wind. Now what did this 
mean? What if he broke in and found Mrs. Shipman? 
Together, maybe, they could save Jenny. He sat down on 
the foot of the riksha and huddled his arms about him, 
seeming to see nothing, seeing everything. The gate 
guards looked at him and laughed, but he did not hear 
them. He was sending out his instinct, feeling for the 
moment to leap up and run. 

. . . Inside the Gate of Hope Leone sat with Mrs. Ship- 
man. She had come here day after day, bringing Mrs. 
Shipman one day some rice, another day a bit of meat. 
This was a strange house now, full of prisoners. For¬ 
bidden to go outside the walls, the conglomeration of 
women xriside grew sullen and quarrelsome. 

“Tiger cats, dearie,” Mrs. Shipman said sadly now to 
Leone, “I get them together twice a day, morning and 
night, for prayers, but it don’t calm them. They’re rest¬ 
less. And here I am, just tied, and I can’t do a thing. I 
tell ’em we ought to be thankful for food. But I don’t 
hardly put it beyond one or two of them to make up to 
these Jap guards, even. That sort of thing gets into the 
blood like opium. I watch ’em, but-—” Mrs. Shipman 
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sighed. “I kind of wish sometimes I had been put in jail 
with the Lieutenant that day,” she said. 

Leone lifted her head quickly. “Do you think he is still 
there?” 

“Why not ?” Mrs. Shipman asked. 

They were sitting in her small, ill-furnished bedroom 
whose walls were crowded with cheaply-framed photo¬ 
graphs of all the “girls” who had ever passed through 
her house. 

“And what of the American woman?” Leone asked. 

“You mean Jenny Barchet?” Mrs. Shipman asked in 
turn. 

“If that is her name,” Leone said. “The one you say is 
so pretty and blonde that you are afraid lest she be—” 

“Dearie, I am worried to death about her,” Mrs. Ship- 
man said. “I haven’t heard one word about her. I can’t 
find out. Wang went to the hotel and he says they won’t 
even let him into the gate. There’s Jap guards there, too. 
My, my—to think I once liked the Japs because I thought 
they were a clean, neat kind of people! I guess only the ' 
Lord knew their black hearts. Well, I do too, now. I’ll 
never trust one of them again.” 

“She did not go with the Lieutenant?” 

“Who? You mean Jenny? Certainly she did not. He 
was taken one way and she another.” Mrs. Shipman 
frowned and pursed, her lips together. “I’d have been 
a heap more comfortable this minute if I’d seen her goin’ 
off with him, my dear. As it is, what’s happenin’ to her 
now in that hotel? I never did like that Schmitt man 
who runs it, or that Schmitt woman, either. He had a 
Chinese girl once that—well, I won’t go into that now, 
but when I finally got hold of her I wouldn’t like you 
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to have seen the shape she was in. I went to Frau Schmitt 
and told her, I was so mad. But she just said, ‘I will not 
hear. I wish to know nothing.’ What are you goin’ to do 
when women won’t stick together against bad men, my 
dear?” 

Leone did not answer. Every time she came here she 
asked herself the same question: should she or should 
she not tell Mrs. Shipman that she was in love with 
Daniel? But Mrs. Shipman was so charmed to be able 
to talk that she sat back in the old wicker rocker, her 
grey worsted skirt sagging between her widespread 
knees, and talked on. 

“Though why I should worry about any other girls 
than my own, dearie—and now you come home without 
your husband—is more than I can see sense to.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Leone said, smiling her deli¬ 
cate, melancholy smile. “I came home because I could 
not go to Hongkong, Mother Shipman. No, it is not easy 
for me to be the wife of a foreigner. And I do not love 
him. I think I shall never love him.” 

Mrs, Shipman’s face grew sorrowful. “Now Leone, 
don’t begin on that again. You hold fast to what I told 
you. It isn’t love that counts after a while; it’s having 
your own house for shelter, and a man in it that’ll be 
kind to you. When you’ve seen as many poor girls as 
I have, going from man to man, and every man kickin’ 
them down further, with hell at the end, then you’d 
know like I do, dearie, that if you can just get a man 
to marry you and keep you as his wife, you’re wonderful 
lucky. It’s what I always try to get for my girls, however 
poor the man. And Arnold isn’t a poor man, dearie. He’s 
very successful. And let me tell you it’s very few white 
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men you’ll get to marry a girl that ain’t all white. I know, 
for I’ve tried. ’Tisn’t that they mind so much—men don’t 
really care what color a girl is if they have a fancy for 
her—but it’s the white women that make the men’s lives 
miserable—their mothers and sisters and their friends, 
wives and all.” 

“I know that,” Leone said in the same low voice. 

“Leone, you do,” Mrs. Shipman said vigorously, “for 
I told you before ever I let you marry Arnold Hatford. 
I said you weren’t to get upset because those white 
women wouldn’t come to see you. I told you just to thank 
your lucky stars you had a roof over your head and food 
to eat and clothes to wear and a good man’s love. Let 
the other, women come or not, you had all you needed.” 

Leone’s head drooped. “I think I could remember such 
things if I were a little older,” she faltered. “But I am 
very young, Mother Shipman. I am not yet twenty-two. 
It is hard to think in such ways when one has never been 
in love—before.” 

She lifted her head. 

“I am in love with the American,” she said simply. 
“You will ask—how did I meet him? He came once or 
twice to our house, with friends. And Arnold invited 
him to go on the house boat with us, for a week-end. It 
was the week-end of Pearl Harbor.” 

Had she told Mrs. Shipman that she had an incurable 
disease she could not have caused the kind old woman 
more dismay. She leaned forward and seized Leone’s 
narrow hand in her fat, wrinkled one. “Oh, dearie,” she 
said. “It’s bad, bad news. We’ve got these Japs and the 
war, and that’s about all I can stand. Because, dearie, 
when a girl thinks about love it’s unaccountable what 
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she will do. I’ve seen it. There’s that Meri I have now— 
the trouble I have with that girl! French, dear, and 
there’s two kinds of French girls. One is the kind hard 
as nails that thinks only of themselves and couldn’t fall 
in love no matter what comes their way. The other kind 
it—seems like they feed on love like a baby on milk. 
When they don’t have it they die.” 

Leone’s head drooped. “I also am half French,” she 
murmured. 

Mrs. Shipman’s jaw dropped. “I guess I never remem¬ 
ber it,” she said frankly. “And as for that, I guess it’s the 
first time you ever said it yourself to me. Always insistin’ 
you was Chinese until I come to think of you as Chinese! 
Now, because you’ve fallen in love with a young Ameri¬ 
can feller you remember you’re French. Don’t let yourself 
in for heartache, dearie.” 

The door opened suddenly and the girl Meri thrust in 
her dark, saucy face. 

“What is it, Meri child ?” Mrs. Shipman asked. But the 
girl did not answer. Instead, she came sidling in, a wisp 
of a creature with great tragic eyes and a mischievous 
mouth. Obviously there was something unbalanced in 
her, something mad. She came close to Leone and looked 
at her as a child looks at a stranger, with frank and un¬ 
ashamed curiosity. Then suddenly she dropped at Leone’s 
knees. 

“You are so pretty,” she breathed. 

Leone smiled and drew back a little. This strange 
child! 

“And who is your lover, Mademoiselle?” Meri said 
innocently. “For surely you are very well loved? You 
have on such a pretty dress—all silk,” 
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“You see what I mean/’ Mrs. Shipman said sadly to 
Leone, 

But Meri seemed not to hear. She put up her hand and 
touched Leone’s soft pale cheek. The skin was fair, but 
there was the tone of ivory underneath it. “Are you not 
French?” Meri whispered. She spoke in French, the 
delicate syllables dropping from the end of her tongue. 
“I think you are French?” 

“My father was French,” Leone said. In spite of herself 
she was speaking French, a language she had sworn she 
would never speak again because her father had taught 
it to her, holding her on his knees and roaring with 
laughter at her baby talk. 

“Ah, I know, I feel it,” Meri said. She leaned her el¬ 
bows on Leone’s knees. “Shall we be sisters, you and I? 
See, I have no one—no mother, no father, none. I am 
quite alone. And now, no man comes here. We are not 
allowed lovers. She does not allow it.” She threw a look 
of dark scorn at Mrs. Shipman. Then she laughed. “That 
one!” she cried, and thrust out a little narrow red tongue, 
as quick as a snake’s tongue, at Mrs. Shipman. “What 
does she know about love ?” 

Mrs. Shipman regarded Meri with eyes full of shrewd 
and patient common sense. “Now Meri,” she said. “You 
go back to your work, child. I don’t believe you have got 
the living room all dusted. Everybody has to work around 
here, you know. We can’t afford help now in wartime.” 

Meri leaped up with a whirl of skirts. “Oh, you old 
woman!” she shrieked and ran from the room, slamming 
the door. 

In the silence Leone and Mrs. Shipman looked at each 
other. “French,” Mrs. Shipman said sadly, “all the way 
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through.” She leaned over and patted Leone’s knee. “Be 
glad, my dear, you’re half-Chinese. It gives you ballast.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Shipman,” Leone murmured. 

She rose a little wearily and buttoned her outer coat 
about her. “I must get home before it is too late,” she said. 

“That’s best, my dear,” Mrs. Shipman said. 

. . . Outside the gate Daniel had not moved. He was 
listening to every sound. He must not miss a trick. No, 
he would not go into the house. He would escape down 
the street first. Escape—and then? In the anxiety of his 
waiting, he felt himself grow tense and more tense. All 
the sounds of the night-muffled, captive city were mag¬ 
nified in his ears. He heard tire low conversation of the 
guards and their yawns. A gate shut somewhere; there 
was the small screech of the iron bar being drawn. A 
child cried in a house across the street and was hushed. 
He looked up cautiously and saw that only one guard 
was left at the gate. The others were tramping off down 
the street. Of his own two guards, one was asleep and 
the other nodding as, he leaned against the wall. Was 
this the moment? He remembered his afternoon’s trick 
and how it had terrified his guards. He would pretend 
again, and in the moment’s .dismay of his guards, he 
would get away somewhere and find his luck. 

And then, even as he was about to leap to his feet, he 
heard a girl’s piercing scream. It came from inside the 
house. 

But was that Jenny? Had she been brought here ? 
Quicker than he could draw his breath he had leaped 
up and was inside the gate. Before the slow-witted guards 
could wake to what he did, he had drawn the bar, locked 
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the gate, with the guards shouting outside. A startled old 
Chinese looked from a room across the court, but Daniel 
gave him no heed. 

He darted across the court and into the main door 
opposite. Where was she ? He found himself in a large, 
empty room, and for a moment he looked this way and 
that. Doors opened and he saw the heads of half a dozen 
women peer out. None of them was Jenny. Then, some¬ 
where in the back of the house, he heard the sound of 
a woman sobbing and he followed the sound as a guide. 
He stumbled across a high Chinese threshold in the 
darkness and pulled aside a curtain. There, in a room 
lit by a small oil lamp, he saw Shigo, He had a young girl 
by the arm, pulling at her, and the girl was twisting 
and turning. But she was not Jenny. Oh, thank God, it 
was only a young thin creature whom he had never seen 
before. It was she who was sobbing in childish weeping. 

Then he saw Mrs. Shipman. She was pushing between 
Shigo and the girl, and she looked up and saw Daniel. 
“This fellow wants a girl,” she said simply. “I don’t 
know what he comes here for. He knows I don’t run 
that kind of place.” She was so angry that she did not 
even wonder where Daniel had come from. 

Shigo’s handsome face was flushed. He stepped back 
abruptly. “I do not believe the girl is unwilling,” he said 
coldly. “She is afraid only of you.” 

“This Meri,” Mrs. Shipman said to Daniel. “She’s 
crazy, poor child. Such terrible things have happened to 
her. I couldn’t let her go—she doesn’t know anything.” 

“The girl will come with me,” Shigo said sullenly. 

Daniel strode forward, his fists clenched. 
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With complete calmness Shigo put his hand into his 
hip pocket and brought out his own pistol. For one sec¬ 
ond the two men stood, staring into each other’s eyes. 
Then Shigo began to back out of the room, the girl fol¬ 
lowing him. 

Daniel leaped forward, but Mrs. Shipman sprang at 
him from behind. 

“Now then,” she said firmly. He felt her two arms 
about his waist. Suddenly she jerked him across the 
room into another, slammed the door between and 
locked it. 

“Save yourself,” she said resolutely. “I’m going to need 
you a Jot more than this. We’ll have to let Meri go.” 

“I could have killed him,” he said bitterly. 

“So could he have killed you,” Mrs. Shipman retorted. 
“Now quick—how many guards were at die gate?” 

Before he could speak someone came out of the shad¬ 
ows of the room, a slim figure in a Chinese robe whom 
he did not at first recognize. “Daniel James,” the girl 
said. He stared through die half-twilight and saw Leone. 

“You,” he whispered. “But how did you—?” 

“We haven’t a minute, you two,” Mrs. Shipman said 
sharply. “That fellow will send the guards for soldiers, 
and the place’ll be taken over. I have my other girls to 
think about. Leone, you go right on home this minute. 
I wish you hadn’t been caught here by this.” 

“But you will come to my grandfather’s house ?” Leone 
pleaded. “I will go and prepare the way for you.” 

“He don’t want us,” Mrs. Shipman said. 

“I’ll ma\e him,” she whispered, and disappeared in¬ 
stantly, her eyes clinging to Daniel. 

Mrs, Shipman peered through a crack in the door. 
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“He’s gone,” she said in a loud whisper, “like I knew he 
would be. But he’ll be back.” 

She opened the door. Everywhere there was perfect 
silence. She stood for a second staring about her. “I guess 
he’s taken that Meri,” she said sadly. “Well, some man 
would have anyway, sooner or later. She was not even 
afraid of a Jap, poor child. It’s true that it was me she 
screamed at. I was just cornin’ out with Leone to see her 
started for home when I saw Meri makin’ up to him. She 
makes up to any man and don’t know what she’s doin’. 
I’ll have to get her back as soon as I can. Come on.” 

And then, standing beside her, he saw her, like an old 
general, marshal all her forces. She shouted, and the 
girls he had seen came running out to her. They were all 
ages, all colors, but they looked at her with the same 
anxious eyes. She spoke in her broken Chinese, mixed 
with pidgin English, and he could not understand her. 
But they did. They listened, their eyes fixed on her face, 
nodding and murmuring, litde bundles in their hands. 
In a moment they were flying toward the back gate and 
she was behind them. The old Chinese whom he had 
seen put out his head was there at the gate, and one by 
one he thrust into each girl’s hand a little money as she 
passed through. 

“Good-bye, dearies,” Mrs. Shipman cried. “Good-bye 
and be good girls, everyone of you. And do like I told 
you! Every girl go to where I told her. Mamie, you look 
after Dorothy, like I told you, because she is so little. 
You do what I tell you, girls!” 

They cried back at her in a dozen languages and sud¬ 
denly they were gone, like birds flying out of their nest. 
Daniel, standing beside Mrs. Shipman, did not move in 
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his astonishment. When they were gone he looked down 
at her, and he saw that she was weeping. 

“There they go,” she muttered. “I have kind of a feel¬ 
ing I’ll never see them under my roof again. God save the 
poor dears! I knew it was coming and I had Old Wang 
ready to give them each a little something as they went. 
It was the last of my burial money that Paul told me to 
keep.” 

But before she could wipe her tfors they heard the 
sound of marching feet at the front gate. A second later 
feet were marching across the court. Without another 
word Mrs. Shipman seized his hand and they, too, ran 
out of the narrow back gate. 

. . . Old Mr. P’an, sitting late in his study as he always 
did, was astonished to see Leone push aside the curtains 
of his door. She who was always so neat, so beautifully 
dressed, looked as though she had been caught in a 
storm. Her hair was blown about her face and her feet 
were muddy. 

“Grandfather!” she panted. 

He looked over his spectacles at her. 

“Grandfather, the enemy is after Mrs. Shipman—and 
the American!” 

Mr. P’an put down his book. The very sort of thing in 
which he dreaded being involved was about to happen! 

“What has that to do with me ?” he asked. 

“Grandfather, they must come here,” Leone said. 

“I cannot allow it,” Mr. P’an said clearly. “If I could 
save them I would do so. But it would mean my death 
and yours, as well as those of our innocent servants who 
have devoted their years to us.” 
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“Grandfather, it would be only for a few hours,” Leone 
pleaded. “Until we could get them out of the city. Why 
should they not come here? No one would think of this 
house. Besides, Grandfather, think of what Mrs. Ship- 
man did for me—and for my mother. Grandfather, you 
are a good Buddhist. Will you not be responsible for 
their deaths if you refuse to help them?” 

He looked at her uneasily. It was quite true that he was 
a good Buddhist, and therefore hated the taking of life. 

“What would I do with them if I saved them?” he 
asked her. “It may be they are ordained to die.” 

“I will take care of them,” she cried passionately. “If 
you will let them stay only a few hours, Grandfather, I 
will soon take them away.” 

“Where ?” he asked. 

“I have a place,” she replied. 

She was very beautiful, he thought sadly. She had been 
a beautiful little girl and he had never denied her any¬ 
thing. Now, poor child, why should he deny her this, 
although he did not believe her? After all, what did it 
matter if any of them got killed ? He was old, and what 
had she to hope for with her confused blood? “Well, 
let them come then,” he said. “But I do not wish to see 
them.” 

“You will not,” she promised him. 

She was gone on the words, and he sighed and took up 
his book again. Underneath the quiet of this room at any 
moment the world might come to an end! And what 
could he do if this were his fate ? 

But already Leone was holding the gate wide open in 
the darkness. The gatekeeper was asleep and she had 
not waked him. If the two whom she expected could 
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come in without his knowing it, so much the better. She 
would take them to her own rooms and, for the night at 
least, no one need know they were there. Before dawn 
she would lead them out herself, disguised in any way 
she could devise. It must be before dawn, before the 
blue of their eyes could be seen in the sunlight. But for 
this moment she was only straining to hear the sound of 
their footsteps. She clung to the gatepost, listening. 

And then, after a long time, so long to her that she had 
no idea of how long it really was, she heard the sound 
of their feet and the sound of Mrs. Shipman’s panting. A 
moment more and they were there. She drew them into 
the gate soundlessly, hushing them as she did so. Sound¬ 
lessly she locked the gate and led them toward her own 
rooms. Then only, when the doors were locked and the 
curtains drawn, did she turn on the light. 

Mrs. Shipman had sunk to the floor. “Oh, my,” she was 
panting. “Oh my! I haven’t run like that—-since I was 
five.” 

They raised her, and she and Daniel led her to the bed 
and let her lie down. There she lay, her eyes closed, her 
purple face gradually paling. 

Only when she seemed able to breathe again did Leone 
turn to Daniel. She was very pale, and over the beating 
of her heart, her eyes were grave. He looked better than 
she had hoped he could, she thought. He was not too 
thin. But his unshaven beard made him seem older and 
very haggard. 

And he looked down into her pale face, and knew 
nothing of the beating of her heart. “How did you come 
here?” he asked her wonderingly. 

“There is not time for me to tell you,” she said, unsmil- 
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ing. “I must think only of one thing: how you—and she 
—are to escape from the city.” 

“Escape from the city!” he echoed. She saw a strange 
look come over his face. 

“You are in danger of your life,” she said. “There is no 
time to lose in getting you out of the city.” 

He met her eyes with sudden resolution. “Thanks a 
lot,” he said. “But I can’t go out of this city yet. There’s 
a girl I’ve got to get out first.” 

As though he had spoken her name, Jenny Barchet was 
there in the room before Leone’s eyes. She had never seen 
the American girl, but she seemed to see her now—beau¬ 
tiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed, the girl she could never be. 

Mrs, Shipman sat up suddenly. “Oh, dearie!” she 
cried, in pity. 

But Leone turned to her proudly. “Of course, he is 
right,” she said. “We must And her and save her, too.” 



Chapter VIII 


G .et out of my sight,” Shigo said. The girl Meri did 
I not move. He turned and struck her, and the mark 
of his fist was left on her cheek, like a bruise on a peach. 
She backed away from him slowly, her great eyes dark¬ 
ening. 

“And where shall I go, monsieur?” she asked. “This is 
a strange house to me.” 

“I do not care where you go,” Shigo said. 

He put on his coat and tied his tie afresh, and all the 
time his face was black with despair. Now that he had 
done what he had done, he felt only sick and weak and 
angry. He was unassuaged. Would he never learn that he 
was not a common man ? When he thirsted for the fine 
wine of real love, could he satisfy himself with this ? He 
kept his back turned to Meri for a long time. He moved 
to the window, put aside the curtain and gazed out into 
the morning sun. Yes, it was morning again. The insanity 
of the night was over. He felt cold as stone and as hard. 

Still without looking at the girl, he turned and struck 
a bell on the table. A second later an old Japanese 
woman came in and he threw her a sharp command. 

1 26 
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“Take this girl away.” 

The old woman bowed. “Excuse my ignorance, but is 
she to be put out of the gate?” she asked. 

“Put her out of the gate,” Shigo said. 

The woman took a gingerly hold upon Men’s sleeve, as 
though she were a filthy child, and led her away. When 
they were gone Shigo, as though he could not bear him¬ 
self, disrobed again, bathed and shaved and put on fresh 
garments. When this was done, he went into the next 
room and ate the food that was waiting there on a lac¬ 
quered tray on a table. All the time his eyes were brood¬ 
ing, his face set; he ate with a sort of haste. When he was 
finished he rang the bell. Again the old woman came in. 

“Where is tire girl?” he asked. 

“I put her outside the gate,” she said gently. She paused 
a moment and then went on. “But she was not pleased, 
Honorable. She f ought and scratched me.” She pushed up 
the sleeve of her kimono, and he saw on her yellow skin 
three red scratches. 

“She is insane, that girl,” he said, and threw her a coin. 

“So she behaved,” the woman replied. She bowed, 
picked up the coin and put it in her obi. 

“What I rang for was to order my car, not to inquire 
of the girl,” Shigo remarked. “If the car is not mended 
one is to be hired.” 

She bowed again and went out. He put on his coat and 
hat and selected a special malacca cane. The head of this 
cane was of gold, and he unscrewed it and drew out a 
narrow sword scarcely thicker than a hatpin. He tested 
the point and the edge, replaced it and fastened the cap 
again. Then he went outside. The car was there and 
Ling stood, holding open the door. 
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“It is mended?’’ he asked briefly. 

“Can do,” Ling replied. 

By the mysterious mouth-to-ear wireless o£ his people, 
Ling knew nearly all that had happened. Old Wang had 
told his cousin, whose son had told another; and the tale 
had been carried by another and another until the elderly 
Chinese cook, buying food at the early market place for 
the Japanese compound, had heard that the house of 
refuge had been seized but that all the women had es¬ 
caped. Even Mrs. Shipman, whom all the Chinese city 
called the Old Foreign Mother, had escaped. 

But more than that, the American had escaped some¬ 
how. That Ling had already known, for this morning he 
was not in his room, and the guards were in terror, await¬ 
ing punishment. 

It was for this, indeed, that he had removed a screw 
from the vitals of the car. Obviously, it was too difficult 
for the American to escape from this over-guarded com¬ 
pound. Then he must have as many opportunities as pos¬ 
sible to get outside. The American had made good use of 
his opportunity, he thought, grinning to himself. But 
Americans were clever, once they knew their danger. 

He enjoyed the misery of die guards as they contem¬ 
plated their prisoner’s empty room, and he enjoyed their 
agitation as they waited for arrest. But thus far Shigo 
Kuyoshi had paid them no heed. All the neighborhood 
knew that he had brought back with him last night a 
pretty foreign girl with wild eyes. An hour ago this girl 
had been thrust outside the gate, and a neighbor had 
taken her in because she belonged to the Old Foreign 
Mother and must be returned to her. 

The elderly Chinese, bringing his tale to Ling, had 
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told him all he knew; and with what Ling knew it made 
a whole. Therefore, Ling quickly replaced the screw 
which yesterday he had removed. Now that his purpose 
was accomplished, he was curious to know where his 
Japanese master wished to go so _ early in the morning. 

“To the hotel,” Shigo said sharply. 

“Ah,” Ling thought. “The girl is still there.” He guided 
the car skilfully through the narrow compound gate, 
built long ago for nothing wider than a horse-drawn car¬ 
riage, and then into the street. Why to the hotel ? he asked 
himself. Had the Jap not kept the French girl with him 
all night? Then why did he go so early to the hotel 
where, as everyone knew, he kept another foreign girl? 
He pondered the strange fever in the Japanese which 
had committed so many evil deeds. Then he drove on 
in a state of cool, waiting curiosity. 

Inside the car, Shigo sat with his eyes fixed unblink- 
ingly on nothing. He was strengthening himself in ar¬ 
rogance. The dispatches which he had read as he ate his 
breakfast were all good. In the South Seas Japanese forces 
were steadily winning against the Americans. It could not 
be doubted that before long the Philippines would be¬ 
long to Japan. Thailand had submitted and Burma was 
an overripe fruit. 

He lifted his head suddenly, and his face assumed the 
arrogant lines of a proud priest. Yes, die Japanese—were 
they not destined to rule over the world ? And he was a 
Japanese. He was already a man of influence and power, 
and he belonged to a master race. And as he thus made 
himself large, he saw Jenny smaller and smaller. A help¬ 
less American girl—why should he be afraid of her? Why 
even did he want her, except for a moment? An hour or 
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two, a day at most, would be enough. He would throw 
her out as he had the girl this morning. It would be his 
pride to be as careless of her life. 

“Wait here,” he told Ling, haughtily, at the hotel door. 
“I shall be only a short while. When I come out there 
will be a woman with me. You are to help me put her 
in the car. Then drive back quickly.” 

Ling did not answer. He did not answer, and he turned 
away quickly to hide his curling lip. 

In a frenzy of arrogance Shigo went upstairs and to 
her door. She opened it, ready, he saw, to go out for her 
walk. 

He did not smile. “You are to come with me,” he said. 

“Where?” she asked. His eyes were strange and glazed, 
and she was suddenly terrified. 

“You are going with me to my house,” he said. “I have 
so decided.” 

He came near as he spoke, and with a great gesture he 
unsheathed his narrow sword. She stepped back. But as 
she retreated he came forward, inexorably following her. 

They did not speak a word in that insane pursuit. Step 
by step he pressed her back. Suddenly, without warning, 
she turned and, before he could imagine it, she had 
leaped to the window. 

He shouted aloud but it was too late. She had flung 
the window wide, and at the sound of his voice she 
leaped. He ran to save her if he could. He could do noth¬ 
ing. The hotel was only three stories high, but he saw 
her flying body strike a sharp cornice heavily. He saw her 
crumple on the pavement below. 

He was downstairs himself in less than a moment, 
pushing back the crowds with his cane, striking at them 
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and cursing them. The Schmitts were there, Frau Schmitt 
wringing her hands and weeping. 

“I beg that you will not consider it our mistake,” 
Schmitt wailed. 

Shigo did not look at them nor answer. It pleased him 
to keep these cringing people frightened. 

“Lift her into the car,” he commanded Ling. He lifted 
her wrist. “No, she is not dead.” 

He stepped into the car with a strange sense of tri¬ 
umph. He had her absolutely in his power. 

... In his own corner of the servants’ quarters Ling, 
seemingly, was only smoking after his dinner. Actually 
he was sorting out a tangle of threads in his mind. The 
American girl was now upstairs in a bedroom. She was 
still unconscious; that he knew from the talk that came 
down out of the kitchen. Food had been taken up to her 
but she had not been able to eat. She knew nothing. The 
Japanese doctor had been called and he was still there. 

Meanwhile, soldiers were searching the city for the 
escaped American man. He had not been found, neither 
he nor the old American woman. Ling squatted com¬ 
fortably on his heels, closing his eyes in pleasure. Would 
the Jap want the car again today or not? Obviously he 
would not, because he would not leave the American 
girl. Everybody knew he was infatuated with her. The 
servants at the hotel told everybody so, and they said 
also that the girl would have nothing to do with him. 
Now, alas for the girl, she had been brought here not 
knowing it. He had felt great pity for her this morning 
as she lay in the car, her long fair hair streaming down 
over the seat. Certainly he would like to help her against 
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his enemy. But how could he help ? If he could find the 
escaped American, that one could do something perhaps. 
Americans always thought of ways to do what they 
wanted. They were unsuspecting and naive, yet when 
they perceived themselves outwitted they became furious. 

“I had better find die American,” he thought. 

He rose, knocked the ash out of his pipe, stuck it in his 
belt, and dusted himself off. Since the car would not 
be wanted again today, doubtless, he would saunter into 
the streets and find out what he could. But first he would 
talk to the old cook. 

He found diat old man on a bench outside the kitchen 
door, nodding in the sun. “Where did you hear ah you 
told me this morning?” he asked, and sat down beside 
him. 

The old man opened his eyes. “It was from the fat pork 
butcher at the corner shop on the market street,” he said. 

Ling nodded. He sat silent for a moment or two. Then 
he complimented the cook. “That was a very good dish 
of shrimps this noon.” 

The old man smiled without opening his eyes and in 
a few minutes Ling sauntered away again. By degrees he 
approached the pork shop and saw there the fat butcher, 
scraping his wooden counter with a piece of iron to clean 
it. He came near and bought a piece of pork, and while 
the man was wrapping it in a dried lotus leaf, he asked 
idly, “What is the news today, good brother?” 

“They are still searching for the escaped American,” 
the pork butcher said with importance, 

“They will find him,” Ling said carelessly. “How can 
an elephant hide himself among horses ?” 

The butcher leaned forward. “But I have my ideas,” he 
said. 
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“They are good ones, I know,” Ling said, feeling for 
the coin wherewith to pay for the bit of meat. 

“I will not say that,” the butcher replied modestly. 
“But I am not a stupid man.” 

“Certainly you do not look stupid,” Ling replied. 

“No,” the butcher agreed. “And if I were the guard 
looking for him, I would first find the Old Foreign 
Mother. You may be sure it is she who is hiding him 
somewhere. She knows this city as well as we do, and 
she is not stupid, either. She has lived among us too long 
for that.” 

The end of a thread had been given Ling which, if 
he pulled it, might unravel the whole. He left the meat 
at the house of a friend and went with his leisurely, loose 
step in the direction of the Gate of Hope. 

There at first he found no one. The house had been 
looted and was in great disorder. He knew, looking at 
it, exacdy what had happened here because it happened 
everywhere. The soldiers had first taken all they wanted, 
and then had left the doors open for the poor on the 
streets who take wherever they can. On the floors there 
were scattered the pictures of many girls. He picked up 
one or two, idly, and stared at them. The American 
woman was a good old woman, working her way to 
heaven by saving those who were not worth saving. 

“Some people go on pilgrimages,” he mused. “And 
some do such good works.” 

There was much to be said in praise of the white for¬ 
eigners, he thought; instead of these Japs who went 
neither on pilgrimages nor did good works. His soul rose 
in loathing of the enemy, and suddenly he determined 
that he would do all that he could to help the Americans. 
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Now, having made up his mind, suddenly he smelled 
die odors of cooking food; and, guided by his nose, he 
came to a kitchen. There in the midst of all the wreckage 
of the looted house he found an old manservant cooking 
rice and cabbage on the earthen cooking stove. He knew 
him because he had seen him sometimes, following the 
Old Foreign Mother, but they had never spoken. 

He greeted him. “You are eating ?” 

“I am about to eat,” Old Wang replied. 

“It is very sensible of you,” Ling said courteously. “To 
continue life in the midst of death shows a wise man.” 

“What is done is done,” Old Wang replied. He dipped 
up a bowl of the fragrant rice and cabbage stew and 
offered it to Ling. 

Ling was too polite to accept it. “I have eaten—I have 
eaten,” he said. 

“A man can always eat again unless he is ill,” Old 
Wang said with equal courtesy. So the end of it was 
that they sat down together on their heels and supped 
up the good food, and then, by skillful questions. Ling 
followed his thread. 

“Alas, that this should have happened,” he remarked 
looking about at the waste everywhere. “And your mis¬ 
tress. Such a good old white woman in spite of her 
foreignness! All respected her. May I ask—was she 
killed?” 

“No, she was not,” Wang replied. 

“I am glad of that,” Ling said. 

He noticed now a dawning look of recognition in the 
old man’s eyes and he met it firmly. “I hire myself to the 
Japanese head-devil,” he said. “I drive his car. What 
would you have ? I must eat. But he is my enemy.” 
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“If you understand that, there is no reason why yon 
should not eat his food,” Wang replied. 

Ling leaned nearer to him. “There is a young Ameri¬ 
can who has been imprisoned this last month in the same 
house where I sleep. He has escaped.” 

“I know that,” Wang said calmly. 

“Can you tell me if he is safe ?” 

The two of them looked at each other, and Ling, smil¬ 
ing, made the sign of secret brotherhood. Now this sign, 
wherever it was made, was the token of those who served 
the guerrillas. And Wang knew it, too, for he also was of 
the brotherhood. They grasped each other’s hands and 
laughed. 

“Why did you not tell me at once?” Wang exclaimed. 
“I know where the Americans are—yours and mine.” 
He leaned over and whispered into Ling’s ear. “They are 
hidden in the House of P’an.” 

Ling gave himself a blow on the side of his head with 
his right palm. “How stupid I am,” he remarked. “Why 
did I not think of that? It was the Old Foreign Mother 
who made the match between the P’an granddaughter 
and the Englishman. I knew the whole matter, and yet 
never tied the ends of threads together.” 

“There they are,” Old Wang said gravely. “But the 
question is, what shall be done with them? The fat cook 
tells me that old Mr. P’an cannot eat because he is so 
anxious lest they be found and the whole house be put 
to death.” 

“Ah,” said Ling, "there is that danger.” He reflected a 
moment, and then he rose. “I will walk past the house 
and talk to that cook,” he said. “It may be I can think of 
a way or two.” 
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“If you can, I will help you,” Old Wang said. “After 
all, the Old Foreign Mother is my rice bowl. And besides, 
I promised her husband to see that she died in peace and 
was buried in a real coffin. She has no one but me.” 

“I will call upon you,” Ling promised him. 

Thus following his thread, he came in the late after¬ 
noon to the house of the P’an family. He knew it as all 
knew it, for it was a rich house, not only in this genera¬ 
tion but for three generations back, ever since the great¬ 
grandfather was appointed an official in the Salt Gabelle. 
Everybody knew, too, the dreadful story of Mr. P’an’s 
daughter who had run away with a foreigner and had 
been deserted by him. In short, everybody, and espe¬ 
cially all servants, knew everything about this as they did 
about all private matters of a curious and interesting 
nature concerning their masters. So, although Ling had 
never been to this house before, he had only to ask once 
or twice to find his way there without difficulty. 

When he got to the great gate, however, it was not so 
easy to enter. It was locked and when he pounded on it 
with both hands, only a wicket opened and tire gateman 
put his head out. 

“Who are you, you son of a turtle, to pound on our gate 
as if it were your own?” he shouted. 

“I come with a message,” Ling replied. 

“Who sent you?” the gateman inquired. By now every¬ 
one in the house knew that two foreigners were being 
hidden in an inner court, and all were terrified at any 
strange face. 

At this Ling stepped boldly forward and whispered in 
the gateman’s ear: “It is for the male foreigner.” 

The man’s face went green. He shut the wicket quickly 
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and rushed to the back of the house to find his master. 
He burst into the court where his master was walking 
back and forth. It was impossible for Mr. P’an now to 
continue the quiet study of old books, since at any mo¬ 
ment he expected to have enemy soldiers raid the house. 

“Master!” the gateman cried without courtesy of any 
kind. “There is a man at the gate who wants the white 
man." 

Mr. P’an’s pale face turned the color of soapstone. 
“Now this is what comes of mixing up with foreigners,” 
he groaned. “Foreigners have brought me nothing but 
sorrow and I shall die because of them. Call my grand¬ 
daughter.” 

The man ran on until he came upon Leone’s old nurse. 
She took the message to Leone who sat alone in her own 
room. Here she had spent most of the last hours, want¬ 
ing to be alone indeed. Ever since Daniel had spoken 
Jenny’s name, she had wanted only to be alone. She had 
fulfilled every courtesy, it is true. Mrs. Shipman she had 
put into her mother’s room, and Daniel had been given 
a room used for guests. She had seen to their welfare. 
She had called the servants together and told them that 
the visit was only for a little while, and yet, so long as it 
lasted, they must all be silent for their lives. 

“We must remember,” she told the group of simple, 
anxious faces, “that these are Americans, and that Ameri¬ 
cans are fighting our enemies too. In the South Seas this 
very day there are Americans losing their lives to fight 
these enemies of ours, and in our way we help them when 
we take care of these Americans in our house until they 
can escape.” 

This they understood very well, and when she went 
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on to tell them that Daniel was a soldier who belonged 
to a ship of war, they swore that they would help her and 
say nothing. 

But none of this eased for a moment her own heart. 
It was not her whom he loved or could love, she told 
herself sadly. That she loved him he must never know. 

Upon this sorrowful reverie her old nurse now in¬ 
truded. She came near, her dim eyes anxious. “There is 
one at the gate who wants the white man,” she whispered 
to Leone. 

Leone rose at once. “Who is he?” 

The old woman shook her head. “That I was not told,” 
she said. But she ran to fetch the gateman, and the gate- 
man had to confess that in his fright he had not asked 
the man who he was. And so, in impatience and fear, 
Leone herself went to the gate and opened the wicket, 
and there Ling stood waiting. 

“Why have you come?” Leone asked, seeing the man 
was but a servant. 

“I have a message for the white man,” Ling said in a 
low voice. 

“What white man?” Leone asked. 

“The tall one with the dark eyes and dark hair, who 
pulled the riksha for the head-devil, and escaped last 
night,” Ling said rapidly. 

."What makes you think he is here?” Leone asked next. 

At this Ling grinned. “I know he is here,” he whis¬ 
pered. “And so is the Old Foreign Mother. What I have 
to tell is about the American girl. I know where she is, 
too. That is what I must tell the white man.” 

Then Leone opened the gate. If indeed this man knew 
what he said he knew, she must let him in and bring him 
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before Daniel. So, without a word more, she barred the 
gate behind him while the gateman stared, his jaw ajar, 
and she led him toward Mrs. Shipman’s room. First she 
would let her know what the man knew, and then it 
must be decided how Daniel must be told. For what if 
the girl were dead ? 

She found Mrs. Shipman asleep in her chair. She woke 
her, and Ling stood before the two women and told the 
story of how Jenny had leaped from the window, and 
had struck the cornice and had fallen to the street, how 
badly wounded no one knew, except that now she lay 
unconscious in the Japanese bed. 

“Oh, my soul and body!” Mrs. Shipman whispered. 
She was in her stocking-feet, and she began quickly to 
put on her stout leather shoes. “Of course Daniel has got 
to know, but what will he do? What can any of us do?” 

She hurried ahead of them to Daniel’s room. “You let 
me go in first,” she told Leone. They waited outside the 
door of the small court that adjoined his room. Then in 
a moment she came out, beckoning, and they went into 
the court. 

. . . Daniel had been watching a column of ants. That 
is, he had been sitting absorbed for half an hour, watch¬ 
ing them struggle against a bit of brick that had fallen 
over their hole; but actually he had been wondering 
restlessly what he could do next, planning how he might 
get to the hotel somehow, and find Jenny. If he had some 
decent clothes, he might pretend to be a guest. But he had 
only this wretched outfit consisting of his old uniform 
and a coolie coat. He was not Chinese enough in his 
looks to pass as a Chinese, even if the old gentleman who 
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was Leone’s grandfather would lend him some clothes. 
The old gentleman was terrified of the whole business— 
he could see that at a glance. It was while he was racking 
his wits that he noticed the ants. 

“Dan’l!” Mrs. Shipman said abruptly. He looked up 
and there she was. Something in her face made him get 
to his feet. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. 

“News from Jenny,” she said. “The chauffeur’s here. 
At least he says he’s the chauffeur.” 

“Ling?” Dan asked. 

“How did you know?” Mrs. Shipman asked in turn. 
He reached into his bosom and brought out the bit of 
paper he had never dared to take out. “The fellow wrote 
this,” he said. 

She looked at it. “I reckon he’s a friend,” she said. “But 
Dan’l, there’s bad news.” 

“She’s not—” 

“Not dead, no,” Mrs. Shipman said. “But she’s hurt and 
in that Jap’s house. Yes, that’s where she is, Dan. And 
now what are we goin’ to do?” Leaving him with the 
question, she went to the door and motioned to Leone 
and Ling. They came in. 

“You translate, dearie,” Mrs. Shipman said to Leone. 
Ling stood before them and told his story and Leone 
translated. Daniel looked at Leone. 

“He says she is now upstairs ?” 

“On the second floor,” Leone translated. “In a room 
which opens to the north. The old Japanese woman is 
taking care of her.” 

“Can the woman be bribed?” Dan asked. 

She met his eyes, full of trouble, knowing that they did 
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not see her. “Ling has never tried to bribe her, but he 
fears not. Yet he is not sure,” she translated. 

“Just how badly hurt is Jenny?” Dan asked. 

Again there was the murmured Chinese. 

“She is very badly hurt,” Leone translated. “Her head 
was bleeding and he thinks her arm was broken. But it 
is certain that she is unconscious.” 

Dan leaped to his feet. “Of course I shall simply go 
there myself,” he said. “I must get hold of a pistol some¬ 
how. I can’t go with only my fists. But with a pistol I’d be 
a match for a dozen or so of the Japs. If Ling could have 
the car ready—-why not ? I believe I could do it.” 

She translated again in her rapid, soft voice. But Ling 
shook his head. 

“He says it would be folly,” she said. “He says that he 
feels it would not be fair to his old parents to take so sure 
a chance of his death.” 

“Then I’ll go alone,” Dan said grimly. “I’ll make it 
somehow.” 

All tliis time Mrs. Shipman had said not a word. Now 
she spoke. “No, you won’t,” she said. “I’ll go. I’ve been 
plenty of times to see that wicked man.” 

“You can’t go!” Daniel cried. 

“I can and will,” Mrs. Shipman said firmly. “I’ll go and 
ask him what the wretch did with my poor crazy Meri 
I’ll just go quietly by myself tonight when nobody is 
expecting me, and Ling can open the gate and let me in.” 

“But what good will it do?” Dan demanded. “You 
can’t get her out, Mrs. Shipman. You can’t carry her.” 

“Dan’l, he’ll keep me there, too. I’ll maneuver it so,” 
she retorted. “I been thinkin’ it all out while you all 
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talked. I’ll fix it. And one step at a time, my dears. I’ll 
think of something, and Ling will be our go-between. 
I can get word to him and he can get word to you.” 

Leone poured out the liquid rush of Chinese. Ling 
nodded again. 

“He says this is possible,” Leone translated. “He says 
he will help.” 

Ling’s calm voice began again and Leone turned back 
to him. 

“Tell the Old Foreign Mother that I will help when she 
needs me,” he said. “Tell her that there must be a signal; 
let it be this—that she is to put a light in the window 
at midnight, and if she opens and closes the curtains 
three times I shall be under her window ready for any¬ 
thing—a message she drops down, or whatever she sends 
down.” 

This Leone translated. Mrs. Shipman listened, then 
nodded. 

“I’d rather do it my way,” Daniel said stubbornly. 

But Leone smiled her melancholy smile. “He says he’ll 
open the gate to Mrs. Shipman tonight when the moon 
touches the tip of the Silver Pagoda,” she said. 

... At midnight Mrs. Shipman pulled out her old 
Fedora from under the mattress where she kept it and 
put it on her head. Dan watched her with troubled dark 
eyes. “It’s all wrong for you to be doing this instead of 
me,” he said. “If it were not that you know this town 
better than I do, I wouldn’t let you. I’m swallowing my 
pride—this thing of Jenny.” 

“We’re all thinkin’ of Jenny, I guess,” Mrs, Shipman 
said. She went over to Leone and took the girl in her 
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arms with inexplicable warmth. “Now don’t you worry,” 
she said loudly. “Everything is goin’ to be all right. And 
I mean all right for you, dearie, or I won’t count it’s all 
right.” 

She kissed Leone soundly on both cheeks, buttoned 
about her the old coat which had once been Paul’s over¬ 
coat, smiled at them, and trudged away. 

In the room she had just left, Leone and Daniel looked 
at each other. It was the first time they had been alone 
since they had parted on the house boat. Now she di¬ 
vined in him a deep and shy embarrassment. With an¬ 
gelic patience she set herself to dispel it. They had been 
very near love, she knew, on that day when they had 
parted. She had known it but he had not. He did not 
know it now as the cause of his embarrassment before 
her. But she comprehended very well that it was she who 
had first stirred his imagination and his heart; and, irony 
of ironies, had made him ready to love Jenny twice as 
easily as he might have loved her if he had not met Leone 
first. For he had resisted Leone who was his host’s wife, 
and he had resisted in himself the very idea of loving her, 
even while he felt so clearly her beauty and her charm. 
Had they been together a little longer he might have 
yielded against his will. But they were parted, and he 
had left her, stirred and yet unyielding. When, upon that 
softness of his heart, there fell the image of Jenny 
Bardlet, a woman so different and so free, all the im¬ 
peded possibility of love poured out. Today the faint 
shame of nearly loving her, and yet now not loving her, 
made him blush when he looked at her. 

She put out her hand and took his. “You must believe 
1 am very happy that you are in love,” she said gently. 
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“I am glad that you have found her, though in such 
strange circumstances, in such a sorrowful time.” 

Her pretty, formal English sounded like a foreign 
language to him and he was grateful, for it removed her 
from him still further. He pressed her hand warmly, then 
let it fall. 

“I appreciate that, Leone—and a lot,” he said simply. 

His embarrassment left him, as she meant it should, 
and he sat down at a little distance from her and went 
on talking. “I am only sorry that I am here—on your 
hands, I mean. I know it can’t be good for your grand¬ 
father. It can’t be good for you if we are found, I feel 
guilty about it—to your husband, I mean.” 

She looked at him with grave eyes, standing there in 
the middle of the room. 

“I have left Arnold,” she said. 

“No!” he cried. “I am sorry for that. He’s a decent fel¬ 
low.” 

“Very decent,” she said gently. “So very decent.” Her 
accent, half-French, half-Chinese, made her infinitely 
foreign. “But I cannot love him. So his house is not my 
home. No—never! It was better for me to come back 
here. He will think me dead and then he will marry again 
an English lady.” 

He shrank from this intimate talk, and yet he was so 
grateful to her that he did not want her to know he did. 
But she, with the delicate antennae of her instincts, felt 
his withdrawal] and nothing so proved to her the hope¬ 
lessness of her love for him as this. For, with her beauty 
and her loneliness, would he not have shown her some 
affection and some sympathy had he not met Jenny P But 
now he was so deeply in love with Jenny that he was 
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insulated against all other women. She had heard this 
about American men—that it was impossible for them 
to love two women at the same time. She smiled a slight 
and wistful smile. 

“You are only thinking of your Jenny,” she said softly. 
“Is it not so ?” 

“I am afraid it is,” he said honestly. “I can’t forget her 
for a moment—lying there in that house.” 

“Ah,” she sighed. “No, of course you cannot. Well, if 
I promise you shall have her ?” 

“Can you promise?” he countered. 

“I promise,” she said. “I promise at any cost.” 

“Do you know the cost?” he asked. 

She shook her lovely head. “I do not care what it is,” 
she said, “if it will make you happy.” 

And then, having revealed her heart, she turned and 
fled. 



Chapter IX 


L ing was at the gate. The two night guards leaned 
against the wall, half-asleep. They stirred when he 
came near and made automatic motions to lift their 
guns. Then, seeing that it was only he, they leaned their 
heads against the wall again. He made a great noise of 
opening the gate to look out before barring it for the 
night. When the guards heard that they would relax 
themselves and sleep 1 Actually, he let the strong iron 
bar slide outside its hasp so that the gate was open. 
When the Old Foreign Mother pushed the gate she 
would find it so. He made more great noise of going to 
his room across the compound, and then, having banged 
his own door, he crept through the high shrubs around 
the wall until he was near the gate again. If die Old 
Foreign Mother waked the guards by chance, he would 
be there to help her. 

But she did not wake them. She had trudged silently 
through the night-black streets and no one had chal¬ 
lenged her. In these times people did not loiter in the 
dark streets. There was always the chance of drunken 
Japanese soldiers roistering homeward and making a 
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joke of anyone they found alone on their way. But she 
passed no one, and, after the half-hour’s walk, she came 
near to the gate she knew so well. It was very dark—even 
the lamp above it had been put out. She softened her 
footsteps, felt for the gate and pushed it gently. It moved 
beneath her touch, and she knew that Ling had pre¬ 
pared it. 

“Good fellow,” she thought. “And thank thee, God, 
for having sent him to me.” 

She slipped through die gate. A dim, inner light fell 
on the guards. She hesitated a moment when she saw 
them, but they did not move. One was squatting on his 
heels, the other sitting with his back against the wall; 
dieir guns were in their listless hands. She crept by them 
as sofdy as an old cat, and walked on the dead grass of 
the lawn around toward the front of the house. Upstairs 
a bright light burned in the northwest corner; down¬ 
stairs burned another. She walked up the steps and tried 
the door. It, too, was unlocked and she went in. The 
light was in the hall. The stairs lay ahead. She looked 
to right and left, and saw no one. She stepped forward 
as lightly as she could, keeping on the heavy Chinese 
rugs, and so reached the stairs. They were carpeted as 
well, and still her feet made no noise. So, step by step, 
too easily, dangerously easily, she diought, “except that 
God has prepared my way,” she went upstairs, opened 
the door of the room in the northwest corner, and found 
herself face to face with Shigo. 

. . . He had been restless and troubled all day. In¬ 
stead of working he had wandered from room to room, 
impatient for her waking. Still she had not waked. He 
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had sent for the doctor twice, each time sure that some 
change for the worse had come over the beautiful, pale 
girl lying on the big bed. Each time, the young Japanese 
surgeon, whose work it was to care for the wounded in 
battle, examined the white girl with cautious care and 
in utter silence. He did not ask who she was, for he 
knew. He knew, but even had he not known he would 
not have asked Shigo a word concerning her. There was 
a look of complacence upon his smooth young face. His 
superior, Shigo Kuyoshi, had been so unwise as to be¬ 
come infatuated with a prisoner of war. He had kept her 
interned, it was true, as all Americans were interned, 
but he had visited her daily. Now he had brought her 
here. Why had she not been taken to a hospital ? If his 
superior behaved with further unwisdom, it would be 
easy to make certain demands upon him: as, for instance, 
a certain share in profits on local taxes or in the illicit 
sale of weapons to the Chinese guerrillas. Surgeons had 
little chance for such profits. After all, drugs were not 
so lucrative, for the Chinese were too ignorant to know 
how to use them, and they always feared they were 
poison. Then, too, he suspected Shigo of a large share 
in the opium profits of the city. These must be enormous. 
Why should he not share in them? 

Such future possibilities made him now very courteous 
to Shigo, though he remained silent. 

“She is not dead,” he told Shigo. “I do not think she 
is likely to die. There is no definite concussion. I see no 
sign of internal bleeding.” 

“Then why does she lie there like the dead?” Shigo 
demanded. 

The doctor turned up the palms of his hands. “Thf 
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nervous system of American females is very ill-balanced,” 
he said. “They have been severely spoiled. A Japanese 
woman could be forced back to consciousness. Indeed, 
she would force herself, for she would feel it necessary 
to struggle back to her duty to her family and so on. But 
this girl is simply not trying to live.” 

“Is she really unconscious ?” Shigo asked. Several 
times during the day he had suspected Jenny of pre¬ 
tending. 

“She is unconscious,” the doctor replied. “But it may 
be partly voluntary. That is, she may not wish to wake.” 

Shigo had thanked the doctor and allowed him to go 
away. But the curious idea that Jenny might be in a 
trance from which she did not wish to waken made him 
determined to test her for himself. 

Therefore, when he had eaten his dinner and had 
drunk his usual fill of wine, and then had sat for awhile 
in his study pretending to work but actually in an inner 
turmoil of excitement, he went upstairs to the room 
where Jenny lay. The old Japanese woman was there, 
sitting on the floor beside the bed. He dismissed her with 
a few curt words. 

“You may go. I wish to watch this patient for awhile 
myself, to discern the state of her illness.” 

The old woman obeyed him as she always obeyed him, 
without hesitation or question. 

So it was that he had sat down beside the bed and al¬ 
lowed himself to look at her lovely sleeping face. He did 
not move to touch her. He only gazed at her for a long 
time, hypnotizing himself with her stillness. He did not 
want to touch her. She was too beautiful to be touched, 

“You are a goddess,” he murmured fervently, “carved 
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out of ivory, carved out of marble. I have carved you— 
perhaps only I can bring you to life again.” He remem¬ 
bered some old story he had read in Western mythology 
of the beautiful statue which a sculptor had loved and 
brought to life. The strange mystic side of him exulted 
in making a mystery now of this woman whom, in so 
absolute a fashion, he possessed. “I do possess you,” he 
murmured. “I have the power over you. No one can 
take you from me now.” 

For hours he sat, motionless and unknowing. Iris eyes 
never moving from her face. Now and again a bell from 
a temple near-by rolled its solemn note and died away 
into the night. He heard the sound, and it became part 
of the mystery. Slowly he felt something gathering in 
himself, a force like the tide, against which he would not 
struggle. When it rose to its height, he would let his love 
seize hold of this woman and then she would wake— 
she would wake! 

It was when the temple bell had rolled out for the 
seventh time that he heard a noise at the door. He tore his 
eyes away from that face and saw Mrs. Shipman. 

She stood there, her hands deep in the huge pockets 
of Paul’s old coat, her white hair straggling from under 
his old hat. 

"You’re drunk,” she said calmly. 

He brought himself back with an effort from his own 
trance. “I am not,” he said thickly.- 

“You look drunk,” she said. She took off her hat, put 
it on a chair, and began unbuttoning the coat. The room 
was hot, perfumed with some sort of sickly smell. 

He sprang to his feet and stared at her wildly. “What 
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are you doing here?” he cried. “Do not think you will 
be allowed to stay here.” 

“God sent me here/’ she said in her loud, flat voice. 
“And as long as I’m here I’ll open the window. The air 
is terrible.” She padded heavily across the floor. She was 
very tired, but she put the weariness away from her. It 
was no time for her to be tired now when she had this 
fellow to cope with. She threw open the window and a 
rush of cold air came in. She felt better. When she 
turned he was standing there as though he did not know 
what to do with her. 

“What I really come for,” she remarked, “was to know 
what you did with my poor Meri, you bad man.” 

“She is not here,” he said. He watched her warily. If 
he dared leave for a moment he would go and call the 
guards. But he did not want to leave her here with 
fenny. She was a clever old woman, and she was not here 
without a purpose. 

“I could have got away,” Mrs. Shipman said, without 
paying the slightest apparent attention to him, “except 
that I kept thinking of that poor Meri of mine. I told 
you she was crazy, you wicked soul. A man that’ll take 
away a poor demented girl . . .” 

“Do not speak of her!” Shigo suddenly screamed. 

“You tell me where she is, then,” Mrs. Shipman re¬ 
torted. 

“She is out on the streets,” Shigo said sullenly. “Where 
she belongs.” 

“You’re lying, probably,” Mrs. Shipman said. She 
ambled .over to the bed and stood looking down on 
Jenny. “What have you done to this poor child?” she 
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inquired severely. “I don’t put anything beyond you. 
Have you drugged her?” 

“She had an accident when she was being transferred 
to another place of internment,” Shigo replied with dig¬ 
nity. “I had her brought here until she recovers.” 

Mrs. Shipman seemed not to hear him. She leaned over 
Jenny and touched her cheek with a tender hand. “Wake 
up, my dearie,” she said coaxingly. “It’s only old Mother 
Shipman. I’ve come to take care of you, child. Mother 
Shipman is not going to leave you, neither. I’m going 
to stay right here and look after you, dearie, if it has 
to be until the end of this cruel war.” 

Shigo did not speak. Watching that sleeping face he 
saw a quiver of the long lashes; he stepped forward 
noiselessly. At that moment Jenny opened her eyes full 
upon him. For one dazed second her eyes clung to him. 
Then they closed again. 

“Jenny, Jenny!” Mrs. Shipman cried. “Oh, Jenny 
child!” But Jenny had gone back into her trance. There 
was no waking her. 

“There!” Mrs. Shipman said angrily to Shigo, “You 
see what you have done. She’s afraid to come to, after 
what you’ve done to her, you scoundrel!” 

“But I have done nothing,” Shigo said. “I have done 
nothing at all but what has been good!” 

Like a petulant child he turned and rushed from the 
room. In a passion of self-pity he went into his study and, 
leaning his head against his arms, he wept. So he was 
always misjudged by the white people—so were his 
people all misjudged! He could have imprisoned Jenny, 
or had her shot; then he might have deserved what Mrs. 
Shipman thought of him. But he had allowed her to 
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live in luxury in the hotel. He had loved her instead of 
hating her, and for this he was blamed! 

He wept abjectly for a few minutes. Then anger dried 
his tears. Why should he weep when he was master 
here ? Who was this old woman who had come into his 
house like a thief and had driven him out of Jenny’s 
room? He wiped his eyes hastily on his sleeve, and ran 
up the stairs again. He listened at Jenny’s door. There 
was not a sound, and he opened it softly and looked in. 
Jenny had not moved. He saw her sleeping face upon 
the pillow, her fair hair spread out. Mrs. Shipman was 
straightening the bed. She looked up and caught Shigo’s 
eye. 

“What is it now?” she asked loudly. 

He felt foolishly confused and did not answer. She 
stared at him for a long moment. “I’m goin’ to stay here 
and take care of her,” she announced. “Now you get 
right out.” 

He wavered, then bowed his head slightly. It might be 
a good thing; she would take care of Jenny and then, at 
the moment when he wanted her gone, he would have 
her taken away. 

“You are too kind,” he said bitterly, and shut the door 
swiftly behind him. 

... In his own court Daniel was pacing back and 
forth. He was not a prisoner. At any moment he liked 
he could open the gates and go out. Yet he did not go. 
He was caught in a dozen webs of indecision. He had 
not seen Leone for a whole day—not, indeed, since Mrs. 
Shipman had left them alone together. He knew now 
that she loved him, and he was in that strange, half- 
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tender, half-shy state of a young man who is in love 
and yet knows himself beloved by another whom he 
might have loved. The thread of his love for Jenny was 
so tenuous that sometimes he doubted its strength. After 
all, he had seen Jenny but twice. How much did he love 
her, and how much was it the chivalrous possibility of 
love for a beautiful American girl whom he must not 
leave behind him when he planned to escape from this 
prison of a city? He did not want to leave Mrs. Ship- 
man behind either, and yet he knew that he could not 
possibly leave Jenny behind, lest the memory of her 
terrified eyes would haunt him forever. She had become 
involved with him. It would not be an escape unless 
somehow she were free too. If she could not be free, he 
would stay prisoner with her. 

He was in a fever to know what was happening in the 
Japanese compound, but no news came. 

When, near noon of that day, Ling came slipping 
through the gate, he was overjoyed. “Ling!” he cried. 
“Gosh, man. I’ve been hoping for a sight of you.” 

Ling grinned his sidewise grin. “My no can talkee you 
evly day,” he said. “Suppose Jap masta watchee my, my 
no can come too quick this side.” 

Then, with halts and twists and searching for the 
pidgin-English words necessary to tell his tale, Ling made 
it clear to Dan that Mrs. Shipman was taking care of 
Jenny, and that Jenny was still unconscious, though the 
Japanese doctor had been twice to see her today. 

“How have you found this out?” Dan demanded. 

“Old Jap amah she talkee cook,” Ling said. Then his 
narrow face grew very solemn. “My come this side talkee 
you,” he said. “You keep velly quiet. Jap man have got 
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many, many soldiers out lookee see evly house for you. 
Suppose he catches you.” Ling cocked his long forefinger 
in the shape of a pistol and aimed it at Dan expressively. 
“Too bad,” he said. “You keep this side, please.” 

So he conveyed to Daniel that the city was being 
searched for him. He nodded, and Ling, smiling cheer¬ 
fully over his bad news, disappeared. 

But outside in the main room Leone was waiting for 
him. He repeated his news to her while she listened 
without answer. This morning, he told her in his running, 
fluent Shanghai dialect, Shigo had got up in a violently 
bad temper. “Full of ten thousand devils,” he told her. 
No, he had not attacked Mrs. Shipman or Jenny. He had 
only commanded the old Japanese woman to stay in the 
room with those two to watch everything that was done, 
and to report to him. Beyond that he had ordered sol¬ 
diers to search every house in the city. Not one house was 
to be left unsearched. Daniel must, therefore, be got out 
of the city at once. 

“He will not go without the white girl,” Leone said. 

“You must compel him,” Ling said. “You must tell 
him. that you may all be killed if he is not taken away 
from here.” 

“How can we hide a tall fellow such as he is?” she 
asked. “And where shall we take him?” 

Ling cracked his finger joints one by one as he pon¬ 
dered the answer to her question. “He must join the 
guerrillas,” he said finally. “It is only by burying him 
among them that he can be hidden. They will help him 
to escape to the free lands.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Why did I not think of them? I 
passed through a village of them not many days ago. 
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There was a tall fellow there who said he would come 
here. He brought me near to the city.” 

“That is the Silent Wolf,” Ling said. “I know him. A 
young man with red cheeks like a boy and he stammers 
when he talks.” 

“That is he,” Leone said. “But why is he called the 
Silent Wolf?” 

“People laugh at him when he stammers, and so he 
will not talk unless he must. But the strange thing is this; 
when he gives orders for battle he does not stammer at 
all,” Ling replied. 

“He did not stammer when he talked to me,” Leone 
said. 

Ling laughed. “Do not tell that, I pray! For it is said 
that only in love and battle the Silent Wolf does not 
stammer.” 

At his laughter her delicate face flushed bright red, 
and she made haste to speak of Daniel again. “I think 
we can get this foreigner away from the city.” 

“I will go and find the Silent Wolf,” Ling said. “Mean¬ 
while, keep that foreigner content to stay hidden here. I 
thought I saw in his eyes a plan to escape somehow for 
himself.” 

“Oh, no!” Leone cried. “Then I will go to him at once.” 

Ling nodded, and sauntered away at his usual lithe 
gait which seemed slow because it was so effortless and 
yet actually was so quick. Leone made haste to Daniel. 

She knocked on the gate to his court, and then hastened 
in. He was there, thoughtfully staring up at the high brick 
outer wall whose top was bristling with spears of pointed 
glass against thieves. 
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“Do not think of it,” she said hastily. He turned quickly 
at the sound of her voice. 

“I can’t stay here, Mrs. Hatford,” he said. He had not 
called her that when they met yesterday. Today he 
wanted the safe formality of Arnold’s name between 
them. It stopped her like a blow. 

“Please,” she said. “Do not call me—anything. That 
is, if you cannot call me Leone. No, but please—why 
can you not stay here?” 

“Ling told me the Jap had sent out soldiers to search 
for me,” he said. “I know what that means if they find 
me here. They won’t only take me; you and your grand¬ 
father will suffer too. I’ve got to get out on my own. The 
only trouble is—how can I keep somewhere near Jenny?” 

“Please,” she said. She was about to say, “I do not think 
of us.” Then she paused and held back the words. It 
might be well to use his thought of them to persuade 
him to go with the guerrillas. Yes, if he would go for no 
other reason, that might be well. She changed what she 
was about to say. “Please,” she began again. “We have 
already thought of a way to hide you somewhere else.” 

“Near here ?” he demanded, 

“Not too far,” she said. “Somewhere where you can 
wait, if you must.” 

“Tell me what you are talking about,” he demanded. 

So she told him. “You are so tall,” she said in her soft, 
caressing voice. “You must know how difficult it is to 
hide you. But, thank God, your eyes and your hair are 
dark, and there are Chinese whose skin is almost as light 
as yours. But it is your big bones that cannot be hidden. 
Therefore, you must please join the guerrillas. There are 
many of them, and some of them are tall, too, being 
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farmers’ sons and country folk, and you must live among 
them.” 

He liked the idea at once. “I’d like to take a chance at 
a pot shot against these Japs,” he said thoughtfully. “It’s 
a good idea. Maybe they’d help me get her out, Leone ?” 
He was so forgetful of her that her name fell from his 
tongue without his knowing it. But she heard it and 
treasured it. 

“Perhaps they could,” she said gently. Then she took 
a step toward him and touched his arm with her soft 
hand. “We will all try to help you, big American. I will 
try, too—and I will help her—so that—how do your 
fairy tales go? ... So that you can live happy ever 
after.” 

He grasped her hand and held it for a moment be¬ 
tween both of his. “Thank you, Leone,” he said. And 
such passionate pity swept over him that he leaned and 
kissed her cheek quickly. 



Chapter X 


A t the village of Yang, Ling was enjoying him¬ 
self. What he was telling was big news, and he 
took plenty of time to tell it. The men of the Yang house 
were gathered about him. Mother Yang was there, to 
keep the teapot hot, and the Silent Wolf had been sent 
for and found. 

‘‘So the Silent Wolf is to find a way to send someone 
to the P’an house, and there he is to get the tall Amer¬ 
ican out with him, and to bring him here,” Ling an¬ 
nounced. “And then the Silent Wolf himself will decide 
what further to do to hide him.” 

“It is likely that the enemy will search the villages 
near the city also,” old Mr. Yang said. “It would be better, 
therefore, to take the American somewhere else, espe¬ 
cially if he has blue eyes and red hair. Nothing can be 
done to hide these defects.” 

“Heaven has given him hair and eyes like ours,” Ling 
said quickly. 

A sigh of relief went like a small wind over the com¬ 
pany. 
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“Then our difficulty is halved,” old Mr. Yang ex¬ 
claimed. 

All this time the Silent Wolf had not spoken. Now he 
said clearly, without any stammering, “I myself will go.” 

Everyone burst into laughing. “Is it for love or battle 
that you go ?” a man cried. 

The Silent Wolf grinned and would not speak again. 
But now there rose protests to his going. “It is not fit 
for our leader to go,” one said. 

“If the Silent Wolf falls into an enemy trap, who will 
lead us ?” another said. 

But to all this the Silent Wolf did not reply. When 
each had said his say and all had looked at him he only 
repeated, “I myself will go.” 

So it came about that on the next day at night he made 
ready his disguise. Now it was this man’s great ability 
to disguise himself so that his own mother would not 
have known him, and he made himself look one of the 
men who go into the city at night to collect soil and 
refuse of every kind to carry outside the city to sell to 
farmers to put on their land and enrich it. He put on 
filthy garments and tangled his hair and darkened his 
skin so that his cheeks would not show so red, and he 
carried two wooden buckets on a pole. When the others 
went into the city he went in, and passed the guards 
easily enough because they were glad to have the refuse 
carried away. 

Once inside the city he left the others, except for one 
who was to go with him, and after bargaining at a time 
when he would meet them again, he and this other made 
their way to the house of P’an to pretend to collect refuse. 

Now Ling had gone ahead and prepared the way, and 
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so the gateman knew what to expect. Without a word 
he let in the pair of dirty men with their buckets;, and 
by this means the Silent Wolf came into the very house 
where Leone was. She, having heard from the gateman 
what was expected, was waiting and ready, and she had 
told her grandfather so that Mr. P’an was ready, too, and 
they were together in his study. All the windows were 
shut tight, the curtains drawn and the door barred be¬ 
hind the Silent Wolf when he came in. He was young, 
and his vanity had made him wash himself in the gate- 
man’s house and comb his hair and take off his filthy 
outer garment, so that now when he came in where 
Leone and her grandfather were, he looked what he was, 
a strong and handsome man, and old Mr. P’an, who had 
only heard of him and never seen him, was amazed at 
him, and pleased. He bowed to the Silent Wolf and 
begged him to sit down, and was pleased a gain because 
the young man did not sit in the highest seat. There Mr. 
P’an sat himself, and Leone let her grandfather speak. 

“You must know how evil a state I am in,” Mr. P’an 
began gravely. “There is a foreigner in my house, and I 
am too good a Buddhist to cast him out to die. And yet 
I cannot eat nor sleep with him here, and my only wish 
is to get him away alive. What befalls him after that the 
gods cannot put upon me.” 

The Silent Wolf was afraid to begin to speak, for fear 
of his defect showing itself, but he made the effort, 

“I—I—I,” he began, and then he closed his jaws firmly, 
and the deep red flowed up from his collar. Leone smiled 
and spoke for him. “Well I know how brave you are and 
how willing you are to help us,” she said. l! I would not 
have a danger put upon you, and taken from us, except 
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that my grandfather is old and I am only a woman. If 
I can repay you in some way, I will do it. You asked me 
once to tell you news as I heard it and that I am willing 
to do.” 

The Silent Wolf nodded his head. Then he made a 
great effort, and this time something came out of him. 
“Wh-what can be done, th-that I will do,” he said. 

Then Leone went on, taking the plan out of her own 
mind as she talked. 

“We could send him back with you,” she said. “Some¬ 
where we can find a pair of buckets and a pole, and who 
will know if he is one more among the ones who came 
in?” 

Now, unluckily, the guards had counted the refuse 
collectors as they came in and this the Silent Wolf made 
haste to tell her, for he had a plan of his own. In his 
eagerness he spoke clearly enough. 

“It is bad luck that the guards did count us as we came 
in,” he said. “And we were so stupid as to say we came 
from one village. They will count us again when we go 
out, for they put down our names and our number.” 
Then he came out with his own new plan. “Let the 
foreigner get into my clothes,” he said boldly, “and I 
will climb into his, and he can go out in my place, and 
none will know.” 

“Alas!” Mr. P’an cried out. “It will be little better for 
me to have you here than him! The enemy knows you, 
too, and has a price on your head.” 

But Leone made haste to cover this with her own 
denials. “It will be better. Grandfather, for we can hide 
the Silent Wolf more easily. Still,” and she turned to the 
Silent Wolf, “what would console us if anything hap- 
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pened to you? How could your brothers forgive us?” 

But that handsome, smiling, red-cheeked young roan 
only laughed. The truth was that he was moment by 
moment sinking into a morass of love for this beautiful 
girl, and it seemed to him that nothing could be sweeter 
than to be compelled to stay in this house. So he said 
even more clearly than he had yet spoken, “Bring the 
foreigner here and let me measure myself against him 
to see how well he will do for me.” 

So a servant was sent, and in a moment Daniel came 
back with him. 

“This is our good brother,” Leone said to Daniel, and 
she motioned to the Silent Wolf. “He has come to help 
us take you outside the city.” 

The two young men now looked at each other! They 
were amazingly alike, though their blood was so different 
and neither spoke the other’s language. But they were 
tall, the Chinese being almost as tall as the American, 
and both had dark eyes and dark hair. Daniel had the 
bolder nose, and the Silent Wolf had redder cheeks. 

As for the Silent Wolf, as he stared at this handsome 
and young foreigner a most mighty jealousy laid hold of 
him. He felt it in his belly like an ache, and the blood 
rushed to his head until he was giddy. With this young 
foreigner in the house could the granddaughter of the 
P’an household be safe? He wondered immediately 
whether or not she loved this foreigner, and he looked 
at her and saw the way she looked at Daniel, and it 
seemed to him he saw love in her eyes. 

Then, indeed, nothing could keep him from his plan, 
and he turned to Leone and said, “I pray you withdraw 
so that he and I can change our garments, for the time 
is short that we are allowed to be here.” 
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So Leone paused only to explain the plan to Daniel. 

“You are to change garments with this one and take 
his place in the village where you will be led. Please 
hold your head low and do not look up when you go out 
of the gate, and drop his shoulder cloth over your head 
thus,” and she snatched the Silent Wolf’s shoulder cloth 
and threw it over Daniel’s head, “as if to shield yourself 
from the wind, and so hide your face from the guards.” 
And she turned swiftly now to the Silent Wolf and said, 
changing her language quickly as though she had two 
tongues in her mouth, “And do you bid several of the 
men to put their shoulder cloths over their faces in the 
same way.” 

“I will command the man who came with me to tell 
them for me,” he promised her. 

Then she finished the matter to Daniel. “And you will 
carry a pole and two buckets on your shoulders, and be 
sure you watch the others at every step and only do what 
they do, so that you can pass the guards safely.” 

“But I am to wait at this village ?” Daniel asked. 

“Certainly you will wait,” Leone promised him. “And 
in some way or other, though what way I cannot now 
tell, we will get Mrs. Shipman and the—the girl to you 
so that the three of you can escape together.” 

Now all this time the Silent Wolf was frowning at 
Daniel, because he saw so clearly Leone’s warmth toward 
him. And indeed her face softened and changed when 
she so much as turned her head toward Daniel. And not 
only the Silent Wolf saw this but old Mr. P’an also, and 
he was alarmed enough. “What!” he said to himself. 
“Am I to have still another foreign son-in-law when the 
other one is not yet got rid of?” 
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And at this thought he determined to forward in 
every way that he could the plan of getting Daniel out 
of his house. And so he said now to the Silent Wolf, 
in Chinese and Daniel did not understand it, “How 
grateful I am that you have thought of this way of 
getting the foreigner out of my house! Even though it 
will be no easy thing for my house to hide you, still I 
am overjoyed not to have the foreigner here. They are 
not such as should be near young women.” 

“They are not, indeed,” the Silent Wolf said fervently. 
“And I am glad to hear you so plainly.” 

Now Mr. P’an decently turned his back, and so the 
two young men began to take off their garments. 

It was done in a moment. The Silent Wolf surveyed 
Daniel from head to foot and tied his girdle over again 
and pulled down the edge of his jacket. 

“J-j-j-jacket’s too short,” he muttered. 

“It will do,” Mr. P’an said gravely. He clapped his 
hands and Leone came in. There the two young men 
were, standing side by side, both smiling. She looked 
at one and then at the other, and her cheeks flushed a 
delicate pink. But she did not smile at either one of them. 

“Ling will bring you news of Jenny,” she said gravely, 
in English, to Daniel. And then, in Chinese, she said to 
the Silent Wolf, “As soon as we can we will find ways 
of escorting you to your home.” 

“Do not hasten yourselves, I p-p-pray,” the Silent Wolf 
replied. 

So easily was it done, and before dawn Daniel James, 
of the United States Marines, found himself in the midst 
of a score or so of scavenger coolies, all carrying poles on 
their shoulders, and at the ends of the poles the most 
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noisome-smelling buckets o£ filth. When they came near 
to the gate in the wire barricade, he saw five or six take 
their shoulder cloths and put them over their heads, and 
he remembered what Leone had said and he did it too, 
winding the cloth about his head and catching the end 
of it in his teeth to hide his face. 

They came nearer to the guards, and he saw the men 
stir up the vile odors of their buckets with a stick. The 
stench was so fearful that he could scarcely draw his own 
breath. But he saw the purpose of it. For when the sleepy 
guards smelled it, they held their noses with their fingers 
and motioned to the scavengers to go on their way. Thus 
safely he went with them, walking carefully lest he spill 
his filthy burden upon the guards as he passed and rouse 
their anger. 

In a moment it was over. They were past the danger, 
but they went swiftly along the country road for half a 
mile beyond the city and not once did the men stop. It 
was no small task to keep up with them; the bamboo 
pole cut into his shoulder, but Dan measured his steps 
to theirs. Then they reached a grove of high bamboos, 
and these trees hid them, and only then did the men put 
down their loads to rest and to wipe their faces and to 
laugh. They laughed because of their success, and they 
laughed at Daniel. He bore their laughter cheerfully and 
grinned back at them, though he could not say a word. 
Then for a moment he saw their faces go grave, and they 
fell into whispered talk, and he guessed they spoke of 
the Silent Wolf who was their leader, and of how he was 
now in the city and how they would move to get him 
out. Then their gravity passed, and they took up their 
loads again and went gaily on, and he with them. 
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... In the rooms which he had left, the Silent Wolf 
made himself comfortable. He had meant what he said 
when he told Leone that he was in no haste to go away 
again. When he told the man who had come with him 
of the plan to get the American out of the city, the man 
had wailed aloud because his leader was to stay in the 
dangers of the city where he might be found. But the 
Silent Wolf bade him be still. 

“I shall get myself out easily enough when I want to 
come,” he told the man. “And you are not to send any¬ 
one after me or come for me, or worry yourselves in any 
way. You are to obey my younger brother instead of 
me, and do your work well. In a few days or a few days 
more, I shall come back. But it will not be tomorrow or 
the next day, and even if it is twenty days you are not to 
come rushing against the enemy thinking that I am dead. 
I shall not be dead unless one comes and tells you I am. 
As for the American, I shall require it of you that he is 
kept safe until I return.” 

Now the Silent Wolf had put off his return for one 
reason only. He was determined not to go back until 
he discovered for himself whether he could make a pro¬ 
posal to old Mr. P’an for his granddaughter. But could 
he do this at once? He was used to doing all he wanted 
done quickly, and a day to him was what a month might 
have been to a slower man; for when one lives with the 
chance of daily death as he did, delay is folly. Yet he 
knew that in some matters it is folly, too, to speak too 
soon. But he had determined that somehow Leone was 
to be his wife and that he would not leave her until she 
knew it. 

Now old Mr. P’an had greatly liked the Silent Wolf. 
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It had been years indeed since he had seen a young man, 
and it seemed to him that this young man had every 
grace except that of book-learning. But in such twisted 
times as these, soldiers were of greater value than 
scholars, he realized with sadness; and, since he had so 
much book-learning, it might be well to have the favor 
of this strong young soldier to help him. 

Therefore, he said to Leone, “When it is time to eat, I 
will eat with the young man and find out what sort of 
a heart he has.” 

So Leone gave this order, and when the mealtime 
came, the Silent Wolf came to the table. Then he said to 
Mr. P’an, “How is it that there are only two places laid ?” 

Now Mr. P’an. had never eaten with the women of his 
household, not even with his own wife when she was 
alive, and so he said in surprise, “There are only two 
of us.” 

But the Silent Wolf laughed. “Y-y-you are an old- 
fashioned scholar,” he said, “and you d-do not know the 
times have changed. We hill men do not ask whether 
one of our number is m-man or woman, and we have 
women as we have men. I b-b-beg you to ask your grand¬ 
daughter to sit with us and eat, for I-I-I am accustomed 
to having all sit down to-together.” 

So Mr. P’an could do nothing, out of deference to his 
guest, except to send for Leone to come and eat with 
them. She came in after a few moments, surprised at the 
demand, and yet willing to obey. The truth was that she 
was happier now that Daniel had gone, even though she 
was more sad, too. While he was here under the same 
roof she had longed constantly to see him, to hear him 
speak, and yet she would not go to him nor allow him 
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to come to her, for it was only to deepen die wound of 
her love. Now that he was gone, though she felt the 
world grey and all the air she breathed a dreary air, yet 
at least there was not the teasing of his presence. She 
could not speak to him now if she would, for he was 
gone where she could not follow. 

She came in gravely, indifferent to all she did, and took 
her place when her grandfather commanded it. She did 
not speak above a word or two during the whole meal, 
for she had no wish to speak; and, seeing her so grave, 
the Silent Wolf felt ill at ease, and he would not speak 
either because if he spoke he felt that he would stammer 
before her. But Mr. P’an did not notice their silence for 
his own talking, and he talked a great deal about how 
good the country was before any foreigners ever came to 
it, and how all the evil that had ever befallen them had 
come from foreigners, and how his only wish was to see 
them all gone again. 

To this the Silent Wolf listened as though he agreed 
to all of it, nodding his head and eating bowl after bowl 
of rice as he listened. As for Leone, she scarcely heard 
the prattling old man. All her heart was in the question, 
“Has Daniel passed safely through the gate or not?” 
There was no way to know until they heard word. For 
she had sent a servingman out of the city to see whether 
or not they got safely to the village, but the man had not 
come back yet. Now, as they finished the meal, the 
woman who brought in the dishes came in. and said that 
the man had returned. 

“Bring him in,” the Silent Wolf commanded. So the 
man came in, and there before them he gave his story. 

“They all passed safely through and they are in the 
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village, and the foreigner is inside the courts of the house 
of Yang, and all is well.” 

Leone listened and her pale face flushed. Now that her 
first anxiety was eased, she longed to go into her own 
room and close the door and weep—for what she did 
not know, but she longed to weep. 

“I pray you will excuse me,” she said to her grandfather 
and the Silent Wolf, and rose and left them quickly. 

The Silent Wolf looked after her as she went, and the 
sight of her slender body and her graceful head filled 
him with yet deeper desire for her. “Why should I wait 
any cursed waiting?” he asked himself, and, drinking 
down a small bowl full of the hot wine with which they 
had improved their food, he broke across old Mr. P’an’s 
talk. 

Now Mr. P’an had been about to discuss the style of 
The Three Kingdoms, thinking that the tale of war would 
interest his guest, and he blinked his eyes and could not 
for a moment discern what the Silent Wolf wanted. 

“Your g-granddaughter,” the Silent Wolf began. “Let 
us discuss her affairs.” 

Old Mr. P’an stopped, surprised at these words. “There 
is nothing to discuss in regard to her,” he said mildly. 
“She is as you see her.” 

“She has a husband, she told me,” the Silent Wolf said. 

Mr. P’an hesitated. He was ashamed to acknowledge 
that his son-in-law was a foreigner, and therefore he did 
not, “That son-in-law,” he said. “In a manner of speak¬ 
ing, he is my son-in-law. But who knows where he is ? He 
was going to Hongkong and she did not wish to go to 
Hongkong." 

“Will she return to him?” the Silent Wolf demanded. 
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He spoke smoothly and clearly now, with no break in. 
what he said. His black eyes were fastened on Mr. P’an’s 
face, and Mr. P’an felt them hot upon him and he began 
to be afraid, for he still did not perceive what this young 
man wanted. 

“How can she return to him when he is in Hongkong ?” 
he demanded. “Hongkong belongs now to the enemy. It 
is no longer the possession of foreigners. He is doubtless 
also a prisoner of war. Perhaps he is dead. She will not 
return to him.” 

“Then I wish to take her for my wife,” the Silent Wolf 
said firmly. 

Old Mr. P’an cried out at this. “Alas,” he said. “I see I 
must not deceive you. She is a half-and-half woman, 
half-diis, half-that.” This he said, still not wanting to say 
clearly how mixed his blood was with foreign blood. 

“How half-and-half the Silent Wolf demanded. 

Then, bit by bit, evading and yet somehow telling it, 
old Mr. P’an told him the story of what Leone was, and 
the Silent Wolf listened to it all. 

“It may well be that you will not want her now,” old 
Mr. P’an said at last. “I cannot blame you if you do not 
want to mix up your good blood. But Heaven would not 
have received me had I not told you the truth. And I will 
say this, that whether you want her or not, I count it my 
greatest pleasure that you have asked me for her, a young 
man like you, famous for what you have done against our 
enemy. I would gladly have taken you for my son-in- 
law.” 

The Silent Wolf did not speak but he bowed his head 
in acknowledgment, and then he got up and went away 
to his own room. It would be idle to pretend that he was 
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not astonished at what he had heard, but he was a simple 
man, and it meant less to him that Leone was of mixed 
blood than it would have meant had he been more 
learned. 

He thought for a long time, and all that he could think 
of was the way her eyes were wide in. their centers and 
narrow at the corners, and how delicate the color of her 
skin was, and how strong and yet how slender was her 
frame. 

“Curse me,” he said at last. “I had better marry her, for 
how else shall I forget her?” 



Chapter XI 


D anger,” Mrs. Shipman said softly. “Danger, 
danger!” 

She had been preparing for this moment for days, this 
moment when Jenny’s eyes opened. Ever since the old 
Japanese woman had been put in here to watch her she 
had talked aloud to herself constantly. The woman did 
not understand a word of English, but Mrs . Shipman 
talked to her in English, about her and about anything, 
so long as die sound of her voice could run along. For 
some day, she knew, Jenny’s eyes would open, and it 
would be necessary to say quickly the word she was now 
saying, “Danger—danger—danger!” 

Jenny looked up at her with clear blue eyes. She was 
perfectly conscious, and she felt light and free. Somehow 
at last she had broken through the black cover which had 
been holding her down in a well of darkness. Down there 
in the dark she had been wandering alone, knowing that 
if she could only break through the cover she would see 
the sky again and light. Again and again she had tried to 
break through. The cover was soft but impenetrable. She 
had struggled against it, but it had been too deep, too 
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soft, too thick. She had stifled in it. Then suddenly, with¬ 
out effort, she had floated through it, and now she was 
above it. She woke with no knowledge of where she was, 
but with complete memory of where she had been and 
what had happened. She had leaped out of the window 
because Shigo was after her. She had seen the cornice the 
moment she leaped, but too late, and she had struck it. 
Up to that moment she remembered. 

Now her eyes opened on a strange room, but on Mrs. 
Shipman’s kind old face. She perfectly comprehended 
the word danger. She closed her eyes again and lay still. 

“Danger, my dearie,” Mrs. Shipman crooned, making 
a pretense of smoothing the bed. “You’re in the house of 
the enemy, my dearie.” She was making a little song of 
it. She had sung a great deal these last few days, all the 
good old songs that kept up the spirit: “Rock of Ages 
Cleft for Me,” “Abide With Me.” Now, to the tune of 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” she made known to Jenny the 
full depth of their danger. “Quiet, dearie, is the word. 
Keep your eyes shut till I say. When you’re feeling strong 
enough, there’s a way for ms to go.” 

She cast a glance at the old Japanese woman lying on a 
quilt in” the corner. She looked asleep but who could tell 
whether she was or not? Her eyes were such slits. 

She began crooning again. “You’re all right, you know, 
my child. Friends are waiting to help us. Get a little sleep 
and rest. Then we’ll watch our time to run.” 

For answer there was the slightest flicker of Jenny’s 
eyelids. Then Mrs. Shipman stretched herself out on the 
bed beside her, as she did every night, for her naps of 
sleep. Under the cover their hands met, and Mrs. Ship- 
man was astonished by the firm clasp upon hers. The girl 
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was stronger than she thought. Then the sooner they 
tried it the better. It would be hard for Jenny to pretend 
that she was unconscious when the sharp eyes of the little 
Japanese doctor fell upon her in the morning. The great 
difficulty was the old Japanese woman. But even then 
Mrs, Shipman had a hope. She was quite sure there was 
somediing wrong with the old woman. She had lain down 
whenever she could all day. 

Now, though none knew it, the truth was that Ling 
had done a little poisoning the day before this one. Twice 
the Old Foreign Mother had held the lamp to the win¬ 
dow at midnight and made her signal. The first time she 
had dropped a bit of paper weighted by a small ivory 
toy. On it was printed plainly, “Get me a strong thin 
rope. I’ll be here tomorrow night to get it at twelve 
o’clock.” 

At midnight the next night he had put the coiled rope 
through the slit end of a long bamboo, and she had 
leaned out and taken it. 

Three clays ago she had signalled again. “Get the old 
woman away.” 

This had been difficult indeed. He had stared into 
space for several hours before He knew what to do. It was 
inevitable, he had argued to himself, that within a very 
few days, if not hours, the girl would either wake or she 
would die. Through his talk with the old cook he dis¬ 
covered that each day for the last three days she had 
swallowed the soft rice and egg that had been put into 
her mouth, spoonful by spoonful. Therefore it was not 
likely that she would die. This was now the tenth day of 
her sleep. Npt once had the Japanese left the house. Twice 
a day the doctor had come and gone away. Ling inquired 
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of the household gossip, and heard that the girl still slept. 
So yesterday he had sauntered down into the city to a 
certain pharmacy which he knew, and there he asked the 
old man who kept it what sort of a poison could be put 
into the food so that it would not taste nor kill, but 
would nauseate the stomach and make the bowels fluid. 
The pharmacist looked like one of his own dried herbs, 
so thin and small and brown was he, and his hands were 
stained and wrinkled with his brews. He sucked in his 
lips over his toothless jaws and considered Ling’s ques¬ 
tion carefully; then he put on his brass-rimmed spectacles 
and weighed out an ounce of this and a quarter of an 
ounce of that on his small delicate scales, sifted in some 
powder between his thumb and finger, wrapped it all up 
in thick brown paper, put a red slip on the packet and 
gave it to Ling. “A pinch of this in each meal three times 
in the same day and the one you wish ill will be busy with 
himself,” he said. 

So Ling took the small packet and put it into his bosom 
and sauntered back again. And for the price of a small 
bribe, he persuaded the old cook to do the deed. It did 
not take much persuasion nor much bribe, for the cook 
heartily hated the old Japanese woman on his own ac¬ 
count and was glad to help in so just a deed as poison¬ 
ing one who, besides being an enemy, was also an old 
and ugly female with a bad temper. 

Thus it came about that for two days the old woman 
had struggled against her inner sickness. She was so afraid 
of Shigo that she dared not tell him how she was roiling 
inside. At first she was not made ill, her vitals being 
leathery with age, but she was only very full of discom- 
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fort. It was by the second afternoon that she began to 
feel everything inside her conspiring together against her 
being. She lay down that night on her quilt full of anxiety 
for herself, and yet whom could she tell ? She had come to 
this house starving and without a penny, for her former 
mistress had been a Russian woman who had fled inland 
from the wars. Then Shigo Kuyoshi had hired her to 
empty the slops and scrub the floors, and had allowed 
her to do other work because he saw she was so grim and 
silent and faithful, and because she pleased him by her 
hatred of the Chinese and the foreigners alike. But no 
word had ever been spoken between them except com¬ 
mand and obedience, and how could she go now and tell 
him that in this important task he had given her she must 
fail because she had fallen ill? So she hid the illness and 
stayed in her corner, though her whole body was in 
misery. 

Yet the time came when her inwards could not be 
contained, and so twice during the day she had fled from 
the room to ease herself, and was back again, still with¬ 
out telling anyone. So it came about that in the middle 
of this same night, when Mrs. Shipman lay awake and 
Jenny was awake too, as she knew from the clasp of 
Jenny’s hand, that they were both startled by a loud moan 
that burst from the old woman. The light of the oil lamp 
was never put out in this room, and now Mrs. Shipman 
saw the old woman get up, clutching her middle and 
staggering across the floor. She pretended to be asleep, 
but from between her barely opened lids she saw the old 
woman go out. Thus for a moment they were alone, and 
she whispered to Jenny. 
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“Jenny, child—can you hear me ?” 

“Yes,” Jenny whispered back. She opened her eyes, and 
Mrs. Shipman sat up. 

“Listen, Jenny, there isn’t but a minute. She’ll be back. 
But we’re in this Shigo’s house—prisoners. We’ve got 
friends, diough. The Chinese chauffeur is watching for 
us. He’s ready to help us. When you feel up to it, dearie, 
we’ll just let him know. The sign’s all worked out. Then 
you must just gather together all your strength and help 
me.” 

“I will.” 

Mrs. Shipman listened for footsteps as she talked. “Do 
you think you could make it tonight, dearie? Because 
the doctor will be around tomorrow again and I’m afraid 
he’ll see that you’re awake again.” 

“I think I can—tonight,” Jenny whispered. 

“I’ve saved some broth for you,” Mrs. Shipman said. “If 
you drink it and rest a little, maybe—” 

The old woman’s footsteps were dragging along the 
hall outside. Mrs. Shipman lay down quickly, closed her 
eyes and breathed heavily. 

The old woman came in and cast a look at the bed. 
They were both asleep, the gods be thanked. No one need 
know she had left the room. She lay down, groaning, and 
tried to rest and could not. The poison had now laid its 
full hold upon her vitals and she was in agony. She lay 
not above half an hour when she rose, gasping, and came 
over to the bed. In the dim light she saw them, both fast 
asleep. The girl was still unconscious. She began to drag > 
herself across the floor again, to the door, and when she 
reached it she took the key out of it and, opening the door 
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and shutting it behind her, she locked it. This time she 
could not come back quickly. 

Instantly Mrs. Shipman was up. 

“Now then, dearie!” she whispered. “And bless that 
Ling!” 

She went to the curtains that were drawn over the win¬ 
dow, took the oil lamp from the table to the window and 
set it down on the sill. Twice she opened the curtains 
and closed them, waited a moment, and repeated this 
again and yet again. Then over a spirit lamp she heated 
the broth and gave it to Jenny. If the old woman came in 
now she would simply be feeding the girl. There was 
nothing to be explained. But the old woman did not come 
back. She did not come back and, listening—-listening, 
Mrs. Shipman pulled up her full skirt and took the loop 
of thin strong rope from under it and tied it securely to 
the heavy hinge of the French window. Then, still listen¬ 
ing, she wrapped Jenny in a warm coat and, lifting her 
out of bed, half carried her to the window. Jenny was 
making a desperate effort. But her feet felt separated 
from her head. She put them down one after the other, as 
though they did not belong to her. 

“Steady, dearie,” Mrs. Shipman breathed. “You’re do¬ 
ing wonderful.” There was not a sound of anyone coming. 
Outside there was no moon. The air was damp and a 
wind was blowing, a lucky wind, for it made shutters 
, creak and branches rub against each other, and it cov¬ 
ered the sound of their escape. 

“Ling will be down there waiting for you, dearie,” 
Mrs. Shipman whispered anxiously. “It’s not far. We’re 
only on the second story. There’s only bushes below. I’ve 
looked down a hundred times getting ready for this. 
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He’ll be behind the bushes. There’s a thorny orange to 
the left, so bear right, dearie.” 

She lifted the girl over the iron fretwork of die outside 
window and held her as long as she could, leaning out 
until she could lean no further. 

“Can do,” she heard Ling’s whisper from below. Then 
she let Jenny go and grasped the rope for herself. She 
was fat and she went down too quickly and the rope tore 
the skin from her palms, but she did not notice it. They 
were down, safe behind the bushes, and there was no 
sound from above. 

“Praise God,” she whispered. 

But Ling did not give her a moment. He had Jenny in 
his arms and was carrying her across the dark lawn to 
the compound wall. There he set her on her feet, and in a 
moment he had unwound his long girdle from about his 
waist, a girdle of new cloth torn so long for this moment 
that he had wound half of it inside his jacket and around 
his thighs. He made a loop under her arms, and with the 
end in his teeth he skinned up the wall like a cat, his 
feet finding fractional footholds between the brick. On 
the wall he swept aside the glass spears with his foot, and 
then began to pull her up like a child. Over the wall he 
lifted her, hissing a whisper in her ear. 

“You takee off cloth when you come down.” 

She felt the earth solid beneath her feet, and, leaning 
against tire wall, she freed herself from the cloth and he 
pulled it up again. 

Now he called in a low voice to Mrs. Shipman. 

“Quick!” she called back. “They’ve found put!” 

And indeed at this moment the lights flashed on in the 
whole house, and she saw the curtains of the room they 
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had just left pulled apart. Shigo stood there in the light. 
He shouted out in Japanese. 

Mrs. Shipman pulled the girdle and Ling began to lift 
her. Jenny had been so light that it had been nothing, 
but Mrs. Shipman came up like a load of stone. Ling, 
braced precariously on the wall, felt his first great wave 
of fear. What if he could not lift the Old Foreign Mother ? 
Should he let her down and save the girl ? The old should 
be saved first, according to his own people, but would 
the young American excuse him if the girl was lost ? 

There were lights over the lawn now and in a moment, 
whatever he did, they would be discovered. He groaned 
and pulled with all his might, clinging to the wall with 
his legs and feet, and Mrs. Shipman struggled and clawed 
to help him. He had her head level to the wall. Then 
suddenly she felt her legs grasped and held firmly. 

“They’ve got me!” she whispered between her set 
teeth. “Run for it. Ling. Save the girl!” 

He looked down in the darkness and saw the dimly 
outlined faces of two guards. Indeed there was nothing 
for it. Better it was to save the girl and himself than for 
all of them to be lost. He dropped the strip of cloth he 
held, fell lightly over the wall and picked himself up, 
and, seizing Jenny under her arms, he sped with her in to 
the Chinese city. 

“Mrs. Shipman,” Jenny whispered. “Where is she?” 

“Maskee,” Ling said shortly. “She come another side. 
Too heavy.” 

“Oh, but is she safe alone?” Jenny breathed. 

“Can do, can do,” he said. If he told the girl the truth 
now she would want to go back. There was nothing to 
do but to go on and save two lives out of three at least. 
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... It was not quite two o’clock when Leone heard 
on her door the soft scratch of her old nurse’s fingernails. 
She called out, “Come in, Foster-mother.” 

The old woman came in without lighting a light and, 
feeling her way to the bed, she leaned over and whis¬ 
pered, “The foreign girl is here.” 

Leone sprang from her bed and buttoned a robe quickly 
about her. “Light the light,” she told the woman. 

“Ought we to do so in the dead of the night?” the old 
woman asked anxiously. “Will there not be those who 
wonder what is the matter in the house and suspect? For 
the guards will be out over the city searching afresh now.” 

“Then draw the curtains and put on the light in this 
one room,” Leone said. “Bring the girl here. Is Ling with 
her?” 

“He is,” the old woman replied. 

“And the Old Foreign Mother?” 

“No, only the girl,” the old woman replied. 

Mrs. Shipman was not there! Then where was she? 
How had Jenny escaped without her ? 

She waited anxiously until she heard the footsteps com¬ 
ing near her door. Then quickly she put aside the cur¬ 
tains and Ling came in, still half carrying Jenny 1 . 

“Oh,” Leone whispered. “Quickly—put her down on 
my bed. She is fainting.” 

But Jenny shook her head. “No,” she gasped. “I’m not 
—I won’t—” 

“Lie down,” Leone said with soft authority. “Do not 
speak. Ling will tell me everything.” She turned to the 
old woman, who stood wringing her hands. “Foster- 
mother, bring some hot food for her, something easily 
eaten, a soup and a little hot soft rice.” 
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The old woman nodded and was about to obey when 
Leone stopped her again. “Do not tell my grandfather 
yet,” she said. “Let the matter be hidden with us for a 
little while until we know what to do.” 

1 he old woman nodded again and went away. 

Now, ’ Leone said to Ling. “Tell me first, where is the 
Foreign Mother?” 

Now Ling had been thinking what to say about this 
Foreign Mother. Well he knew that by now she was al¬ 
ready in the hands of the guards, and he knew that if he 
told Leone so, and especially if the American should 
hear it, such were their natures that they would immedi¬ 
ately wish to return to rescue the old white woman. Yet 
of what use would that be ? It would only mean that all 
would be caught in the trap of the enemy, and doubtless 
all would be killed or at least be put in the vile prison 
they kept for those who tried to escape them. So he had 
already made up his mind what story he would tell; and 
now he told it and thanked Heaven that the American 
girl understood no Chinese. 

“The Old Foreign Mother fell and hurt her ankle as 
she came over the wall,” he said glibly. “You know how 
much she weighs. Well, when she rose I saw she could 
not walk, and rather than lose all our lives, I told her to 
escape by the back gate to the house of a friend of mine, 
and the old cook helped her. By now they have her in the 
fuel house hidden behind the straw where I told her to 
hide, and there she will be safe for awhile. I told them 
you would reward them well.” 

“I will, indeed,” Leone said gladly. “And tomorrow I 
will go and see her myself.” 

“They will not thank you for that, lady,” Ling said 
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hastily. “It will be better if no stranger goes to see them. 
No, let her rest there, and after a day or two when the 
first noise of the escape is blown away, I will go and bring 
her here myself secretly, and so will all be saved.” 

“But you,” Leone said. “You cannot go back to that 
enemy house.” 

“No, I will never go back there,” Ling said. “I am 
escaped also, and they will soon guess it was I who helped 
in the escape. I will go outside the city and fight with the 
guerrillas from now on. The Silent Wolf put me in that 
house as a spy for him until I have fulfilled the purpose, 
but now I shall tell him he must send another.” 

Then he told Leone of how they had escaped, always 
staying by his lie that the Old Foreign Mother was safe, 
too, and so there remained at this moment only the ques¬ 
tion of what to do with Jenny. They both looked at her 
now, and she lay there awake but so pale that her white¬ 
ness frightened them. 

“Certainly we cannot let her go on tonight,” Leone 
said. 

“No,” Ling agreed. “Besides, there is the matter of how 
she is to go. We cannot proceed with her as she is, past 
die guards at the barricade. She must be disguised some¬ 
how; and yet what shall we do to her eyes? There is no 
stain we can put into them, is there? The hair and skin 
can be dyed. Can she pretend to blindness?” 

“Let us not decide it now,” Leone said. “I will keep her 
here in my room and say nothing until tomorrow. If we 
can get her away without telling my grandfather, it will 
be so much simple good. Now you must go and rest in 
the room where the cook sleeps, and tomorrow we will 
plan.” 
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She pulled out a table drawer as she spoke and took out 
some silver. Ling started back as though he were af¬ 
fronted and she pressed it on him, but still he would not 
take it. Only when she said, “At least take it because it 
may be you will have to spend some money on the Old 
Foreign Mother before she is safe. There will be someone 
to be bribed and you ought to have your pockets full.” 
Only then would he take it for the sake of his lie, and he 
went away. 

Then the two were left alone together. Now Leone 
went over to the bed and sat down; and she looked at this 
girl whom she would like to have been, and the more she 
looked the more sad and gentle her own heart grew. But 
of course a man would love this girl, she thought. What 
man could help loving this beautiful creature ? Her soft 
fair hair lay on the pillow and her eyes, very brave and 
blue, looked up. 

“How can I thank you ?” Jenny whispered. 

“You need not thank me,” Leone said. “What I do is for 
someone else—someone who loves you very much.” 

Over the transparent white of Jenny’s skin there came a 
faint rose. “Is he here?” she whispered. 

“No,” Leone said gently. “But you will see him soon.” 

She rose then, unable to bear more, and pretended to 
smooth the quilts. At this moment the old woman came 
in with the food, and she tasted it to make sure of the 
heat and salt, and then took it to Jenny herself and held 
the bowl while Jenny supped from it. She watched the 
girl eat, her face tender as though she looked at a child, 
and when Jenny had eaten she herself took a soft cloth 
dipped in hot water and wiped her face and hands to re¬ 
fresh her. Then she said to the old woman, “Do you go 
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outside my door and stretch yourself on a quilt there, and 
I will lie at the foot of this bed, and so we will all rest 
an hour or two until morning tells us what next we must 
do.” 

So the old woman went away and Leone put out the 
lights and she said, “Do you mind me if I lay myself at 
the foot of the bed ?” 

“I would like to have you here at my side,” Jenny said. 
“It makes me feel more safe. Lie here. The bed is so wide, 
and we are not very big, we two.” 

But Leone shrank from this intimacy. “I would rather 
be at the foot,” she said in her soft little voice. So she 
stretched herself under a corner of the silk quilt at the 
foot of the bed and lay so still that soon she heard 
Jenny’s breathing in quiet sleep. 

“I shall never sleep again, I think,” Leone told herself, 
and within her bosom her sad heart retreated into its 
loneliness. When she had sent Jenny on her way, when 
the two of them were gone away together, what reason 
had she then to live ? 

. . . Mrs. Shipman clung for one long moment to the 
top of the wall. Then her legs were jerked and she fell 
heavily down. Two little Japanese soldiers went down 
under her and she was not hurt. She scrambled to her 
feet; other soldiers seized her arms and collar. 

“You needn’t grab me,” she remarked loudly. “I know 
what’s happened.” 

A cackle of furious talk burst from them but she 
ignored it. “Even if I could understand, I wouldn’t,” she 
said. Her old hat had fallen off and her 'white hair strag¬ 
gled about her face. She seemed to see no one, and she 
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talked aloud steadily to herself, after the habit of these 
days. 

“Now what’ll I do ? It don’t matter for me, but I’ve got 
to give that poor child plenty of time. If I can keep ’em 
busy awhile, that’s the best I can. do.” 

She tramped solidly along between the soldiers, her 
big, plain face solemn and her grey eyes bleak. The house 
was full of light now from top to bottom, and she heard 
Shigo shouting. 

“He don’t sound good,” she said. “Well, I ain’t afraid 
of him.” 

She drought fleetingly of what Paul would say if he 
saw her. “If anything could raise him from the grave it 
would be the fix I’m in now,” she muttered. 

She considered, fleetingly, the matter of resurrection. 
Paul had believed firmly that the good would be raised 
from the dead. “I’d just as soon stay dead myself,” she 
went on muttering, “rather than be raised into the kind 
of goings-on there is in the world nowadays. What would 
Paul do if he got up and saw all these Japs around here? 
I reckon he’d crawl right back into his grave again and 
pull the grass over him.” 

She chuckled absent-mindedly, and a soldier stared at 
her. She caught his startled eye. “I ain’t as crazy as you 
are,” she said loudly. 

They were hustling her up the steps now, and suddenly 
she heard the sound of someone being beaten. That is, 
she heard the whine of rattan or leather through the air, 
and she heard the cutting, thin sound of the blow and the 
hiss of indrawn breath. But there was no outcry. They 
hustled her across the hall and into Shigo’s office. She saw 
then that he was beating the old Japanese woman with 
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a rattan cane, and the indrawn breath was his own, hissing 
through his clenched teeth as he beat the old woman. 
She stood clinging to a chair to keep from falling. Blood 
streamed down her right cheek and her face was olive 
green. She was silent. She did not look up even when 
Mrs. Shipman came in and the half-dozen soldiers with 
her. But Shigo’s hand fell under Mrs. Shipman’s furious 
eyes. 

“You—you brute of a man!” Mrs. Shipman gasped. 
“You—you—you Satan!” 

Shigo threw down the cane and spat out a word to the 
old Japanese woman. Forcing herself to move, she crept 
away slowly. Then he turned upon Mrs. Shipman. His 
face was crimson as though he had been drinking, and his 
eyes were glittering. He stared at her for a second and 
then burst into shrieking laughter. 

“You were going to escape!” he screamed. “You 
didn’t escape!” 

“Don’t holler at me,” Mrs. Shipman said in her flat 
voice. “I’m not deef, young man.” 

There was actually froth of saliva at the corners of his 
mouth, she observed, like a mad dog. 

“Wipe the spittle off your face and stop acting like a 
crazy fool,” she said imperiously. “It makes you look 
silly” 

For one moment Shigo was struck to his heart. Did he 
look silly ? Before his soldiers ? They did not understand 
this woman, but anyone could see that she was not afraid 
of him. Wavering between her scorn and his pride, he 
suddenly lost himself. He would make her afraid! He 
felt his brain whirl inside his skull and his heart suffo¬ 
cated him. He clawed the air with his hands, and in a 
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tornado of rage he leaped upon Mrs. Shipman and bore 
her down to the floor. She felt his nails in the flesh of 
her face and she struggled against him. 

“You—you wildcat!” she shouted. Then she felt his 
doubled fists pounding—pounding in her lips and mouth 
and eyes. She heard him shout a command to the soldiers, 
and she felt upon her old body the heavy blows of the 
butt ends of their guns. 

“Paul!” she gasped. “Oh Paul!” 

Shigo leaped to his feet and shouted a command. A 
soldier whipped a gun to his shoulder and fired into Mrs. 
Shipman’s heart. 



Chapter XII 


I eone rose before dawn and crept about the room 
_ quietly. She changed her outer coat and washed her 
face and hands and combed her long hair and coiled it 
freshly. Then she went over to where Jenny still slept. 
Her breath came long and evenly. This was good sleep, 
Leone said to herself, healthful sleep. Every hour of it 
would strengthen the girl and make her ready for the 
next hardship—whatever it was! For who knew what lay 
ahead of this lovely foreign creature? Her fair hair was 
tumbled about her sleeping face, and how could all this 
foreignness be hid ? 

Leone sighed and shivered. Somehow she must think 
of the way to hide it. She must somehow bring these two 
together again, Daniel and Jenny. In the denial of her own 
love it seemed to her that if,she could see the two to¬ 
gether and know that somehow love could be fulfilled, 
though not for her, it would bring her peace. 

^et how could she do this alone ? Who could help her? 
Her grandfather would only be more terrified if he knew 
that Jenny was here in his house. Then she thought of 
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the Silent Wolf! He was still here. Only yesterday she 
had been uncomfortable because he did not go away. The 
day had passed and he made no sign of going away. Why 
did he not go, she had asked herself, who was so clever 
at disguise P She had seen him twice talking to her grand¬ 
father, and once she had been called to eat with them 
both, but she had not spoken to the Silent Wolf alone 
and indeed she had kept away from where he was. Now 
she was glad he had not gone. The Silent Wolf was fhe 
one above all others to help her and by what great good 
luck was he here! 

She hastened softly across die room on her satin- 
slippered feet and opened the door. There outside it 
upon a mat her old nurse was curled, still asleep. She 
bent over her and whispered, “Wake, Foster-mother!” 

But the old woman slept soundly, and Leone did not 
hurry her for she well knew that the soul must not be 
rudely pulled back from sleep, lest it injure the body by 
its too swift return. 

“Foster-mother!” she whispered again. This time the 
old woman moved and opened her eyes. “Go to die other 
guest and see if he is awake,” Leone commanded. “Ask 
if he will speak with me in the big room. Tell him it is 
urgent and ask his pardon for calling him early.” 

The old woman struggled to her feet, rubbed her eyes 
and trotted away on her errand, and Leone waited where 
she was, lest Jenny wake and call and there be ione to 
hear her. 

In a very few minutes the old woman came back and 
she said, “He says he will be there as soon as he has 
rinsed his mouth and put on his garments,.and I sent hot 
water in for him to wash his face.” 
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“Good,” Leone said. “And now you are to stay here 
lest she wake.” 

The old woman nodded, and Leone went her way in 
the main room and sat down. Soon she heard the foot¬ 
steps of the Silent Wolf coming heartily across the 
courts, and in another moment he was there at the open 
door, and all the light of the morning shone down upon 
him. At this moment she saw most unwillingly that he 
was a very handsome man, young and strong, and his 
flesh so firm that the early sunshine became him like a 
garment of shining silk. 

“You sent for me,” he said simply, and she marvelled 
again that this man who could stammer so much some¬ 
times when he spoke with her was able to speak clearly 
and widiout defect. 

“I am in trouble,” she said, and with a movement of 
her hand to invite him to sit down, she went on. “Last 
night the American girl was brought here.” 

His brown face broke into the gayest smile at this news. 
Now the truth was that the Silent Wolf could hardly have 
heard news that pleased him better than this, for he was 
anxious enough that the foreign girl be found and re¬ 
stored to the foreign man and so divide Leone very 
clearly indeed from that one. He cried out therefore, 
“How was I not called ?” 

“I did not want anyone called,” Leone said, “lest my 
grandfather be waked. He does not love such disturbance, 
and at his age he ought to be spared. But here is my 
trouble: doubtless the whole city will be searched today 
and for many days. What if they come to this house? 
Here we shelter you and this girl, and how can we pro¬ 
tect you if you are found here and she also ?” 
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Now the Silent Wolf saw that it was a very dangerous 
thing indeed, and he thought first of Leone. If it were 
known that she sheltered a fugitive, she could not escape 
with her life. He looked exceedingly grave and pulled 
his lip and considered. 

“Is she able to walk ?” he inquired. 

Leone shook her head. “She cannot walk far, be sure,” 
she replied. “She is sleeping now and will eat when she 
wakes, but how is that enough to give her strength for all 
she has suffered ?” 

“It is not enough,” he agreed, and he rose restlessly and 
began to walk about the room so diat the blood could 
flow more freely to his brain and stir his thoughts up. 

“She must be carried,” he mused. “But how? If we put 
her behind the curtains in a bride’s chair, the guards, be¬ 
ing rude men, will lift those curtains to see if she is beauti¬ 
ful or not.” 

“A bride’s chair will not do,” Leone said quickly, “for 
she is very fair and her hair is yellow and her eyes blue.” 

“So she must be buried, somehow,” the Silent Wolf 
mused. Now as he said these words, he suddenly thought 
of a plan, and he turned impettiously at the end of the 
room and cried, “Your grandfather—he is so old a man 
—he has a coffin, doubtless, ready for himself?” 

“It has been ready since my grandmother died,” Leone 
said wonderingly. 

“Where is it?” the Silent Wolf demanded. 

“It is in a small room near his study,” she replied. 

“Let us go to see it,” he said and so she rose at once 
and led him to that room, and there the great coffin was, 
of black wood, double thick, and covered with dust in its 
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waiting. He heaved at the heavy lid and put it to one side 
and peered down into it. 

“Yes, it will do,” he said. “It is so deep that she can lie 
at the bottom, and we can put a false bottom over her. 
That we will cover thick with lime, as is done over the 
dead.” 

“Why should we not simply seal it ?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “You do not know those enemy 
guards,” he said. “They have been many times deceived 
and they thrust their bayonets through bundles of straw 
and packages of all sorts, and perhaps they will demand 
that the coffin be opened. We must be prepared for it.” 
He frowned and thought awhile. Then he went on. “We 
will send one to find some offal at a butcher shop, and 
if it is old so much the better, and when the lid is lifted, 
they will smell the offal and close it again.” He laughed 
gayly. “A good trick is worth doing well,” he cried. 

“And then?” she asked. 

“Then we will have a funeral procession,” he declared. 
“You must be the chief mourners, you and your old 
nurse. And I,” he grinned with pleasure in his plot, “I 
will be the husband of the young dead woman, who died 
of—of—of Heavenly Flowers.” 

“Smallpox!” she cried. “Yes, they will be frightened of 
that.” 

“And those dead of Heavenly Flowers are very foul,” 
he said. 

They laughed together and Leone thought to herself, 
half startled, “How long it has been since I laughed ?” 

“Now,” the Silent Wt>lf said in yet more triumph, “we 
will not do it this morning for they will be watching 
every gate the first mottling, but we will do it tomorrow 
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before dawn, at the time when coffins are taken out. But 
first, where is a man to go and find me the offal and the 
lime and all I need ?” 

“Ling is the man,” Leone said. “For he is a slippery, 
clever fellow and can make himself narrow enough to go 
through a keyhole, I think.” Then she thought of Mrs. 
Shipman. “Oh, and I will bid him manage somehow to 
bring the Old Foreign Mother here today, and she will 
be another mourner.” 

“How many cursed foreigners are in this cursed city ?” 
the Silent Wolf asked, but with good will, too. 

“She is old and wrinkled,” Leone said. “And she has 
lived here so long she looks like one of us. Ling will 
manage it.” 

“Send him in to me with my breakfast,” the Silent 
Wolf commanded. “I am already very hungry now.” 

He smiled at her and for her life she could not keep 
from laughing again, so full of merriment his smile was 
and so bright his eyes, and he laughed too. 

“You are better to look at when you laugh than any 
woman I ever saw,” he told her. 

This frankness made her blush and she hastened away 
saying, “I go to send Ling to you with your food.” 

So she went away and the Silent Wolf strode back to 
his room very well content, and when Ling came in a little 
later with a mighty breakfast of meat dumplings and 
sweet dumplings and rice and fish, he told him all that 
he was to do, and Ling was pleased beyond speech. All he 
could do was to bob his head up and down and say over 
and over again, “Eh, that I will—I know how to do that 
-lean-” 
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“Do it then,” the Silent Wolf said, his mouth full of 
meat dumpling. 

. . . Now Leone would not let Jenny be waked, and 
Jenny slept on and on. That she was not fallen into a 
trance again was clear enough, for she turned her face 
sometimes and smiled in her sleep and sighed peacefully 
and went on sleeping. Leone and the old nurse both 
looked at her again and again, and they whispered to¬ 
gether whether they should wake her or not, but the old 
nurse shook her head. 

“It is better not to call back her soul before it wishes to 
come,” she whispered. “You can see it is in some happy 
place and it lingers there.” 

Leone took Jenny’s white wrist delicately between her 
fingers and tested her pulse. She found it strong and so 
she nodded her head to agree with the old woman, and 
they let Jenny sleep on. But either the old woman sat in 
the room to be there when Jenny waked or Leone sat 
there, and so the day wore on to mid-morning and to the 
hour-when Mr. P’an always rose. He washed himself and 
rinsed his mouth and ate his little bowl of rice gruel, and 
sat alone for awhile in his study. Then he decided that he 
would send for Leone, his granddaughter, and tell her 
what the Silent Wolf had said concerning his wishes 
toward her. 

He was prepared for her first refusal, but he was de¬ 
termined that in the end she must not refuse. Therefore, 
when he had straightened his little beard and smoked 
his water pipe awhile‘longer, he clapped his hands, and 
when a manservant came running in he said, “Tell my 
granddaughter to come here to me.” 
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“Sir, I will,” the servant replied, and went and told 
Leone’s nurse who was combing her grey hair, and she 
had the tail of it between her teeth while she bound the 
black cord at her neck. 

“Tell your mistress the Old One wants her,” the man 
said. 

The nurse ran at once, her hair still in her teeth, and 
told Leone who sat in the room with Jenny. 

“Your Old One wants you,” she said. 

Leone rose in alarm. “Has he heard?” she whispered. 

“How do I know?” the old woman said, and now re¬ 
membered the tail of hair in her mouth and took it out 
and held it. “There are always too many in a big house 
like this,” she said. “It may be that he knows. Well, he 
cannot kill you, my sweetmeat, and so do not fear him. 
Old scholars can only make a big noise, however angry 
they are. Their galls are small.” 

So saying, she sat down to take Leone’s place, and 
Leone went slowly toward her grandfather’s study, pre¬ 
paring herself for his anger. 

How surprised was she, therefore, when she entered 
that room half fearfully to see that old man sitting in his 
chair, his face wrinkled in smiles! Could he be pleased, 
she asked herself, amazed, at what was now going on 
under his roof? It must be that he did not know, she told 
herself; and so she sat down and thought that she would 
not speak of anything until he did.' 

“You sent for me, Grandfather,” she said gently. 

“So I did,” he replied. “And it is to tell you some very 
good news. It is true that there are obstacles in the way, 
but these doubtless can be put aside. That is, Heaven’s 
will can fie done if men but have the will to do it. I am 
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not one to say that anything is impossible, and while l 
wish no one dead, I know that Heaven has its own ways 
of removing those who obstruct the destiny of the ones 
it loves.” 

This the old man said without once stopping to take 
breath, and listening to him, Leone could not make out 
his meaning any more than if his words had been wind 
passing through pines. So what could she do except to 
nod her head in agreement ? 

“Yes, Grandfather,” she said in her soft, pretty voice. 

The old man pulled his beard twice and coughed once. 
Then said in a loud voice, “In short, he wants you for his 
wife.” 

She was so bewildered by now that she could only open 
her eyes wide. 

“Me, Grandfather ?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes,” Mr. P’an said firmly. “And I say you must marry 
him for you will never have a better offer.” 

“But Grandfather,” she faltered. “Who—who?” 

“The young man,” he said impatiently. “The one who 
changed clothes with the foreigner. Who else?” 

“The Silent Wolf!” she whispered. 

“Well, that is only his nickname,” the old man saici 
pettishly. “He has other names.” 

He pulled his beard again and she sat staring at him , 
too much astonished to speak. 

“Well, speak!” he cried at last. 

So she stammered forth. “B-But Grandfather, I am mar¬ 
ried. Arnold—” ( 

“That marriage!” he snorted. “Well, it will be easy 
enough to— It never was any sort of a real marriage so 
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far as I am concerned. How can a marriage to a for¬ 
eigner be—? It can be managed, doubtless. I will pay him 
off. Besides, you told me you would never go back to 
him.” 

“No, I will never go back to him,” she echoed. “But— 
but—I don’t want to marry anyone. Grandfather. I want 
to stay here and live with you.” 

“Now what sort of talk is that for me to hear?” Mr. 
P’an said violently. “Am I a foreigner that I allow my own 
daughter’s daughter to live unwed ? Is that my duty to 
you ? An unmarried woman is a disgrace in any family, 
whether she is stubborn or she has a secret disease or the 
family docs not do its duty. No, I will not have you un¬ 
wed when here is a good son of Han that wants to wed 
you. You shall do it—or I will have you no longer in 
this house.” 

Now he was angry, and she saw it; and what could she 
do? She could only soothe him because of his age and so 
she said, “Grandfather, let us not talk of it now.” 

But how could he be soothed ? He refused her gentle¬ 
ness, and when she saw his old blood mottle his yellow 
cheeks she made up her mind quickly to tell him about 
Jenny so that he might be diverted from his dear plan 
of marrying her away quickly, whether she would or no. 

“Grandfather!” she said, and she made her voice very 
firm. “Indeed, it is no time to talk of marriages now. We 
are all in grave danger.” She leaned forward and whis¬ 
pered. “Last night .the foreign girl came here. She and 
the Old Foreign Mother escaped together, but the Old 
Foreign Mother is hiding elsewhere.” 

Now indeed she saw him forget all else. He put on a 
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look of horror and he gasped, “Yet another foreigner! 
Why is it they all come here to my house like bees swarm¬ 
ing into a hive ?” 

“She is very young,” Leone said quietly. “And she has 
been very ill. But we have plans to get her away tonight.” 

“Today,” old Mr. P’an said violently. He rose and be¬ 
gan to walk back and forth in the way old scholars walk, 
planting his feet with the toes out and swinging his robe 
from side to side. 

“No, not until tomorrow morning, Grandfather.” And 
to quell him she said, “The Silent Wolf has planned it 
all.” 

Now nothing indeed could have quelled him like that 
name, and so he sat down again. 

“Well, if that one is doing it, perhaps it can be done,” 
he said more mildly than he had yet spoken. 

“Let me tell you the plan,” Leone said, and so she told 
him. He cried out sharply when she said that his precious 
coffin would be taken out of the house, and so she made 
haste to say, “We will send it back again, Grandfather. It 
will not be gone above a few days, and we will send it 
back empty, saying it is a new coffin ordered from 
Naziang where the coffins are so good.” 

“What if my day to die would be while it was away?” 
he asked in some fear. 

She smiled at this. “Your day to die is a long way from 
now,” she said. 

So she mollified him, and indeed he forgot all else ex¬ 
cept his anxiety to get the foreign girl away. And he said, 
“As for me, I shall not stir my feet from this room until 
she is gone. If any must talk with me, let him come here. 
But tell me no more than I must know. And do not come 
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here and tell me at what hour you leave; and tell me noth¬ 
ing of where you are going, either.” 

He sat thinking for a moment. “You say you and that 
Silent Wolf are going together?” 

She saw his cunning old mind at work again and she 
blushed deeply. “Grandfather,” she said, “put that 
thought away from you. We have work to do.” 

He did not answer, but she saw a secret smile hiding 
in his beard, and so she rose hastily and said, “If there is 
nothing more, Grandfather, I will go about my busi¬ 
ness.” 

“There is nothing else,” he said, and she saw good 
humor come out of his eyes again, and so she hastened 
away all the more quickly, lest he speak out what that 
good humor meant to him, and so make her ashamed 
still more before the Silent Wolf. 

. . . When she went again into her own room, she 
found that while she was gone Jenny had waked. The 
old woman was standing by her bed holding a basin of 
steaming hot water. 

“She waked easily and sweetly as a little child,” the 
woman said with pride. “And I have this hot water here 
for her to wash with,” 

“I will help her,” Leone said, and she hastened for¬ 
ward. There Jenny’s face was upon the pillow, shading, 
and her eyes were as blue as a kingfisher’s feathers. 

“Do you feel yourself?” Leone asked, and she could 
not keep back her own smiles even in the midst of her 
secret pangs at this girl’s great beauty. 

“I feel nearly as well as ever,” Jenny said. “Only my 
legs seem not quite to belong to me yet. But my head—I 
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feel it quite clear. And I remember everything.” Then 
she looked grave for a moment. “Has Mrs. Shipman come 
yet?” she asked eagerly. 

Leone shook her head. “Not yet,” she said. “She will 
come today.” 

She took the hot towel out of the steaming water, 
wrung it dry and began to wipe Jenny’s face and hands 
gently. 

“How beautiful your skin!” she murmured. 

The old woman watched her. “What does this for¬ 
eigner put on her skin to make it so white and smooth?” 
she asked. 

“She was born thus,” Leone replied. 

This astonished the old woman well enough. “Do they 
come out of their mothers’ wombs this color?” she cried. 
“I thought they put something on themselves to fade 
their eyes and skin and hair.” 

Leone laughed and told Jenny what the old woman 
said, and they all laughed, and the old woman, encour¬ 
aged, went on. 

“And I have heard some say that these foreigners re¬ 
verse human nature and are born with white hair and it 
grows black with age.” 

The two girls laughed again, and in the midst of all 
this danger and trouble, somehow it was sweet to them 
to laugh together, and it was sweet indeed to Jenny to 
know that she was alive and out of that fearful house. 

Only when she had eaten, and after the old woman had 
brushed her hair and she lay ready for what must come 
next, did her face shadow. Leone, watching its every 
change, asked, “Why are you sad ?” 

“I have to forget so much,” Jenny said. She covered 
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her face with her hands. “I want to forget everything of 
these last months.” 

“You can forget,” Leone said most kindly. And then, 
bit by bit, she unfolded the plan that was being made 
that day, and Jenny lay and listened without a word while 
Leone told her everything, and how it was planned that 
she and Mrs. Shipman were to escape. 

“And after we come to the village, then what?” Jenny 
asked. 

Leone flushed and her heart ached, but she paid no 
heed to that heart of her. She said bravely, “Daniel James 
is there, waiting for you. I think you will be safe enough.” 

The two girls looked at each other, and in that instant 
Jenny saw Leone’s secret clearly. She put out her hand 
and took Leone’s hand and held it. 

“I must thank you for everything,” she said softly. “And 
I will—as long as I live.” 

. . . Now Ling had spent his whole day at one place 
and another, to find out in any way that he could what 
had become of the Old Foreign Mother. First he went 
to the teashop near the Japanese compound and, sitting 
himself at the smallest table in the most dim corner, he 
listened to the gossip he heard about him. But he heard 
nothing except that the foreign girl had escaped some¬ 
how, and that the Japanese Shigo Kuyoshi was in such a 
torment of rage that he bit his own fingers until drey 
bled, and he tore the curtains at the windows and be¬ 
haved as though he were mad. 

At the second place Ling went, which was a bean curd 
shop, he heard that in the Japanese compound an old 
woman had died. He was uneasy then until he be-« 
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thought himself of a way to find out who she was. He 
bought a tenth of a pound of pickled bean curd and while 
it was being wrapped in a lotus leaf, he said carelessly, 
“These little devil dwarfs, they do not even bury their 
dead decently. I’ll swear they burned the poor old woman 
who died yesterday.” 

The man who was wrapping the bean curd said inno¬ 
cently, “That they did. I heard it from one who had 
heard it from the cook there. He will not buy his bean 
curd from me, because he has a fifth cousin in the shop 
on the next street and so I do not get benefit from him, 
but it was told me that the cook said that they did burn 
the old woman to ashes and put her in a bottle and sealed 
it to return to her own country.” 

Then Ling knew it was only the old Japanese woman 
who had died, whether by his poison or by Shigo’s anger, 
who knew? He was sorry if it were by his poison, for he 
was averse to taking any life and he had tried most care¬ 
fully to poison her only so much as would let the prison¬ 
ers escape. But still he was not easy enough to be sure 
that the Old Foreign Mother was not also dead. 

While he was thinking of burying and the dead he be¬ 
thought himself of a coffin-maker who lived near-by, and 
it came to him that since this man was near it would be 
the likeliest place to order a coffin if one were needed. 
Thither he went then, chewing his dried bean curd as he 
went, and he entered the coffin shop and found the old 
coffin carpenter busy with his plane and saw, his footrule 
thrust into his collar. 

Now when Ling came in he made his secret sign, but 
very small, so that if the coffin-maker did not belong to 
the brotherhood he would not see it, and if he did he 
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would know it and make the sign too. That co ffin -maker 
had very shrewd eyes set deep in his face like a monkey’s 
eyes, and be sure he saw that sign when Ling made it. 
Without speaking he made the return. Then Ling knew 
that he could speak freely and so he did. 

“I am sent here to ask if there has been an order for a 
wide new coffin within the last two days,” he said in a 
whisper. 

The coffin-maker answered in the same low whisper, 
“There has been. I was given the order from a Japanese, 
and I was told to work all night and finish it—a cheap 
coffin made of the least good wood, boards nailed to¬ 
gether, they said. And when it was finished it was night 
and my son took it there, and what went into it we do 
not know.” 

“What was its size?” Ling asked. 

The man pursed his wide lips and remembered. “It 
was so long,” he said, and he measured a space on the wall 
with his rule. “And it was twice as wide as the usual 
coffin I make—it was as wide as this.” And he measured 
another space on the wall. 

“Was it so!” Ling murmured, aghast. Now who in that 
house could need so wide a coffin, except the Old Foreign 
Mother ? And for whom else would they order so cheap 
a coffin? 

His heart dropped down and he said sorrowfully, 
“Thank you, Elder Brother, you have told me what I 
feared.” And he went away, knowing very well that the 
Old Foreign Mother was dead, and who knew where she 
had been buried ? 

All that day he busied himself with the things which 
the Silent Wolf had told him to prepare, and as he was 
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busy he tried this way and that to think how he would 
tell Leone the old white woman was dead, and he won¬ 
dered whether she would blame him. 

“Yet had I stayed, all would have been lost/’ he still 
told himself stoutly. “And perhaps three of us killed.” 

So he could not find anything to blame in himself over 
what he had done, and he went doggedly through the 
day. When night came he gathered everything together 
that the Silent Wolf had commanded. Last of all he went 
to a butcher shop at the other side of the city where none 
would know him, and he asked for offal they had cast 
aside, saying that he had a pet bear to feed, and he told 
them he was a traveling actor with the bear, and he made 
little money in these times so that he could not buy good 
meat. They took his few pence and pointed to their offal 
hole, and he dipped up some of the half-rotted stuff into 
an old jar he had bought for it and went away with it 
quickly, holding it to leeward of himself. 

When darkness fell he went to the Silent Wolf and laid 
everything before him, and the Silent Wolf examined all, 
and praised him and said, “You—you have done so well 
that from now on I command you to stay by me always 
and be one of mine.” 

“I will indeed,” Ling said joyfully, and was then and 
there rewarded for everything he had done. 

... In the depth of the night Leone rose softly, with¬ 
out waking Jenny until she must, and she set about the 
preparations for the escape. The Silent Wolf and Ling 
were already at work in an inner room from whence no 
light would escape from windows to tell that there was 
disturbance in this house. Into the bottom of the coffin 
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the Silent Wolf now bored five or six small holes for air 
to come in and out, and then he took out an end and 
grooved the inside of the coffin less than halfway up, 
ready to slide in the false bottom. It was not an easy task, 
for the joiner had made the coffin exceedingly strong, 
and yet the end must come out so that the false bottom 
could be slid in. 

When all was ready it was well past midnight and half¬ 
way to first cock crow, and then the Silent Wolf said to 
Leone when she came in, “It is almost time to wake the 
foreign girl and bring her here.” 

And Leone answered, “When you bid me, I am ready.” 

This she said so sweetly that the Silent Wolf looked at 
her with love in his eyes, so clear that she turned her head 
quickly away from him. 

Now the menservants of the house were already 
gathered here, dressed as coolies, and all was ready ex¬ 
cept that Leone said to Ling, “How is it that your friends 
do not bring the Old Foreign Mother here? We cannot 
leave without her.” 

.At this Ling saw there was nothing for it but to tell a 
tale of her death, and so he said bluntly, “Lady, I wish 
I had not to tell you something, but I have no other way. 
When I went to my friend’s house today they said that 
the Old Foreign Mother had been found and killed in 
their courtyard before their eyes." 

Leone’s eyes grew big at this and her lips trembled, but 
she said as steadfastly as she could, “I cannot believe it— 
for if it had happened so why were not your friends 
killed too?” 

Ling thought to himself quickly that, having made such 
a large tale, he had no choice but to make it big enough 
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to fulfill its usefulness, and so he wiped his eyes on his 
sleeve and said, “Alas, so my friend was killed and his 
son with him, and the younger daughters taken to give 
to the enemy soldiers, and the house is ruined because of 
what I did when I left the old foreigner there, and I wish 
I were dead with my friend.” 

At this Leone turned away to hide her tears, and she 
had not the heart to reproach Ling, seeing his own case, 
but how sadly she went out of that room! The Silent 
Wolf was putting on his disguise and he looked after her, 
and then he said to Ling, “Is it true what you say, Man ?” 

“It is true that the Old Foreign Mother is dead,” Ling 
said. 

“I am sorry for that,” the Silent Wolf said, and then he 
went on frankly, “and yet I will say that it is easier for 
us all if we have not the Old Foreign Woman to hide, too. 
We have a better chance of our lives, now.” 

Not one word of it did Leone tell Jenny until she must. 
But be sure that Jenny asked very soon when she found 
tire time had come to escape again, and then how could 
Leone refuse to answer her ? 

“Where is Mother Shipman?” Jenny asked when she 
had been roused. “We must not go without her.” 

Then Leone, helping her to dress, told her very gently. 
“She is dead. Do not ask me how, please, for I cannot tell 
you. But—she was seized—and she is dead.” Her lips 
trembled as she spoke, and she said very quickly, “Please 
let us not speak of her. She was dearer to me than my 
mother and kinder to me always than any other ever was. 
If we speak of her I shall weep again and I must not weep 
now. When we go through the gate I will think of her 
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and weep indeed, but not now. We must make haste to 
do what is to be done.” 

So, without another word, in sad silence the two young 
women hastened and made themselves ready. There was 
nothing to do for Jenny except to wrap her warmly 
enough, but Leone disguised herself well as a mourner, 
and she put ashes into her hair and made her face pale 
with powder mixed with water, and she put on the coarse 
white cotton garments of mourning which had lain ready 
for old Mr. P’an’s funeral. Then, hand in hand, they 
went into the room where the coffin was, and Jenny lay 
down in the bottom and the false bottom was slid over 
her, and the end of the coffin fitted into its place. 

Now the Silent Wolf had bored a hole where her 
nostrils could breathe most easily as she was carried for 
he feared the stink of the offal would creep through the 
wood, and he bade Leone tell her to hold her face close 
to that hole, and so Jenny did. There she lay and the false 
bottom was pressed down upon her back, and then she 
heard them pour in the lime. She did smell the reek of 
the offal they buried in it, but it was not more than she 
could bear, mixed with the stinging smell of the raw lime. 

“Can you breathe?” Leone asked through a hole. 

“I can,” Jenny replied resolutely. She closed her eyes, 
and for a moment fought off the panic of being confined 
in this narrow place. She was not being buried alive, she 
told herself, and fear was unreasoning. Her whole fate 
lay in the hands of these others, strangers to her, men 
whom she had never seen before. She could only be still 
and trust herself to them. 



Chapter XIII 


I n the earliest dawn, when the streets were not yet light 
but the sky was growing grey, the procession left the 
house. It was such a thing as could often be seen—a 
coffin, borne by coolies, and followed by a few whiteclad 
mourners. In these days there were no great funerals any 
more, rich with sedan chairs and sacrifices and paper 
furniture to be burned to the dead. The" coffin was a good 
one and the guards at the barricades saw it so, and their 
suspicions were not roused. Men who wished to deceive 
them did not spend money on coffins. Nevertheless, they 
halted the mourners and made the coolies set down the 
great coffin. Jenny felt the ground beneath her and held 
her breath small and silent. 

“It is my dead wife,” the Silent Wolf said. 

“Open the coffin!” the head guard shouted. 

“I did not screw down the lid, thinking you would 
want it opened,” the Silent Wolf said. And Leone, listen¬ 
ing, marvelled at the clearness of his speech and at how 
little like a farmer’s it was. He curved his tongue around 
his words the way that city people do, for this man was a 
good actor and able to imitate anything he heard. 
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The coolie lifted the heavy lid at his nod, and the 
guard peered into the lime. Then he started back. 

“How foul a stink!” he cried. “When did she die?” 

“Only two days ago,” the Silent Wolf said. “But she 
died of Heavenly Flowers and that is why she stinks.” 

At these words the face of the guard went ashy in the 
light of the torch that another held above his head, and he 
said in the greatest haste, “Why did you not tell me so, 
you tall rascal? Do you want to kill me with infection?” 

“How did I know you feared the illness?” the Silent 
Wolf returned. “I only thought you would want to do 
your duty.” 

“Cover it—cover it!” the guard said quickly. “Then go 
on your way. Is there much of this disease in the city ?” 

“There is always much of it at this season of the year,” 
die Silent Wolf said mournfully. “But who would have 
thought that my son’s mother would catch it out of the 
air ? I ought to have had her prepared against it, and yet 
I was loathe to do it, for the scab of a flower put into her 
nose seemed such a vile thing and sometimes it spoils a 
woman’s beauty as badly as the illness does, and I was 
loathe to—” 

“On, on!” the guard cried impatiently, convinced by 
his much talking. 

So they went on their way, and all this time Leone and 
her old nurse who came with her did not lift their heads, 
and so they walked beyond die guards and out into the 
country. Yet never once did they pretend to be other 
than what they seemed, and the Silent Wolf led them by 
a devious way so diat had the guards watched they would 
not have seen that they went to the village of Yang. 

And Jenny, lying under the false bottom, her nostrils 
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pressed to a hole in the board beneath her, knew that the 
guards had been passed, and her heart gave great leaps of 
joy and relief. 

She thought it was all for joy at being safe and out of 
the power of the enemy. But then she knew there was a 
deeper part of her joy even than that. In a little while, in 
less than an hour, she would see Daniel James again. 

, . . Now Daniel had been waiting in great impatience 
in that farmhouse. They had not let him stir out of the 
earth-walled courts, and he was so chafed at this that he 
was like a tied tiger, and yet he was too grateful to rebel 
openly for he knew very well that he owed his life to 
these simple villagers who were so kind to him and yet 
so inexorable. They gave him the best they had and he 
knew it. They fed him more than he could eat, and 
Mother Yang killed a chicken for him and boiled eggs 
and his teapot was never empty but what some maid in 
the house ran to fill it for him. 

But there was no one to whom he could speak a word. 
None knew his language and he could ask nothing. Had 
they heard any news ? When he tried to think of a way 
to ask the question it was useless, for how could he under¬ 
stand what they said ? They talked to him easily enough, 
trying to make him understand one thing or another, 
and when he shook his head they were patient and said 
it all over again, only bellowing it all the more loudly. 

With what pleasure then, at the end of several days, 
did he see Yang, the son who was Arnold Hatford’s 
servant, enter his door! He had been sitting idle against 
his will in the room which had been given him, and at 
the door a few small children watched him silently with. 
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large eyes. Wherever he was and whatever he did, there 
were always some children watching him. At first he was 
annoyed but now he had grown used to it, and when old 
Mr. Yang cuffed them whenever he saw them he put out 
his hand to signify that he did not mind. Then, being so 
idle, he had begun to amuse himself by amusing the chil¬ 
dren. He picked up a bit of split brick and began to draw 
a ship on the whitewashed wall of the room. Seeing this 
the children crept near, breathing hard, to see else what 
he did. He drew on, for he had a little skill at this, until 
he had drawn a very good copy of his own ship, the guns 
all bristling in one direction and. furious smoke and fire 
coming out of them. Here he paused and turned to look 
at the children, and they pressed near him, some clean, 
some dirty, but all eager and unafraid. Then carefully 
he drew a small Japanese ship with a large flag, sinking 
in the waves, and they watched every stroke, and when 
he turned around again their faces were all smiles, and 
when they met his eyes they burst into laughter, and he 
laughed, too. 

It was at this moment that he looked up and there was 
Yang. “Hello, Yang!” he cried joyfully. “Where did you 
come from? God, I’m glad to see someone that can speak 
to me.” 

Yang came in decorously in his long blue cotton gown 
and stood before Daniel. But Daniel cried out, “Sit down 
—sit down! Where’s Hatford?” 

Yang sat down on the edge of a chair and scowled 
heavily with pretended wrath at the children so that they 
fled before his looks. Then he sighed. 

“Too bad,” he said sorrowfully. 
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He shook his head and lifted up the edge of his robe 
and wiped his eyes. 

Daniel stared down at him. The bit of brick dropped 
from his hand. “What’s wrong?” he asked. He was so 
tense with waiting, so anxious in his ignorance of all that 
was happening, that his mind leaped to instant disaster 
for Jenny. 

“Mr. Halford—dead,” Yang said. 

“Dead!” Daniel repeated. Then it was not Jenny. He 
felt eased by his relief. But he remembered the tall, lean¬ 
faced Englishman whose eyes were so'kind when he 
looked at hi? young wife. Poor Arnold Hatford! “How 
did it happen, Yang?” he asked. 

Yang swallowed once or twice. “Mrs. Platford—she 
go away.” 

“I know that,” Daniel said. “I have seen her. But don’t 
stop about that. I want to know about Hatford.” 

“So Mr. Hatford he velly solly all the time,” Yang said 
mournfully. “So he talkee me, ‘Yang I no go Hongkong 
side. I go back and find missy.’ I talkee him, ‘More better 
go Hongkong side, sah. Suppose Japanee catchee, velly 
bad.’ ‘No,’ he say. ‘No can. Suppose Japanee catchee she, 
more bad.’ ” 

“That is, he turned back to find her,” Daniel said 
slowly. 

Yang nodded. “So we come back. You savvy he, sah. 
Too tall, no can talkee Chinee, no can eatee Chinee. Evly- 
how Englishman, all a time.” 

Daniel nodded. Yes, poor Hatford, he was always an 
Englishman. There was no concealing him anywhere. 

“So,” Yang went on in his sad voice, “we come outside 
big town and Japanese soldier, eight, ten, twenty, he come 
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by all dlunk, and Mr. Hatford he stand very stlaight 
waitee him go by, and one soldier pushee him—like this.” 

Yang rose and gave a good imitation of a drunken 
Japanese soldier pushing a stiff Englishman. “Mr. Hat- 
ford he pushee, too. I talkee him, ‘Oh, Mr. Hatford, sah, 
maskee—you no pushee please.’ But no, he Englis, and he 
must pushee and that Japanee, he velly mad, and he take 
his gun and shoot Mr. Hatford quick, makee finish.” 

“You mean—he killed him then and diere?” Daniel 
gasped. 

“So—like this,” Yang said, and clicked his thumb and 
forefinger together. 

Daniel stared at the pale Chinese face. 

Yang shrugged and wiped his eyes again. “He fall and 
Japanee laugh too much and go on, and me—” 

“What‘ did you do with him?” Daniel asked in a low 
voice. 

“Me,” Yang continued. “I put Mr. Hatford on my back 
and walk to town and buy coffin, you savvy, and put him 
inside nice. Coffin I put in a temple, wait that side bimeby 
funeral. Priest he talkee, ‘What for white man in this 
temple ? No can do.’ But I talkee, ‘Maskee. I come back 
quick and pay much money. White man velly lich.’ So 
priest, he talkee, ‘Can do one hunded dollahs.’ Sometime 
I go back pay him.” 

Arnold Hatford, in his coffin, in a Chinese temple! 
Daniel turned away and gazed out of the open door. How 
peaceful they had been that Sunday morning on the com¬ 
fortable house boat! Hatford had been particularly happy 
because the day was so fine for hunting and he had prom¬ 
ised them pheasant for lunch. Then in a moment, because 
of something that happened thousands of miles away, 
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the sate world had broken into bits under their feet. In 
less than a quarter of an hour they were scattered as 
though they had never seen each other. And yet by some' 
strange destiny, Leone ... 

At the thought of Leone he turned back to Yang again. 
“You will have to tell Mrs. Hatford,” he said. 

But Yang shook his head at this. “More better you tell,” 
he urged. “Suppose she feel too bad Mr. Hatford go to 
find her, makee dead. You tell, please.” 

Yes, Leone would find it hard to forgive herself, Daniel 
thought. But how could he tell her, since it was because 
of him she had come back ? 

Yang was watching his face and now their eyes met. As 
though he divined the cause of Daniel’s hesitance, Yang 
dropped his gaze. “Can do,” he said softly. “I talkee her.” 
He rose. “You,” he said. “My father have talkee me how 
you come this side.” 

“Your father has been very kind to me,” Daniel said. 
“I wish I could repay your family, Yang. Perhaps some 
day I can.” 

“Supposee you fight for us,” Yang said. “Velly good 
pay, I think.” 

“I will, gladly,” Daniel said. “But they won’t let me 
out.” 

“The Big Man come back soon,” Yang said. “Then you 
talkee him, you wantchee fight for him.” 

“I will,” Daniel said. “I’d like to.” 

Yang bowed his graceful bow and went away as he had 
come, so lightly that his footsteps made no sound. And 
Daniel was alone again, waiting. 

The news of Arnold’s death filled him with terror. 
Suppose as easily, as quickly, the enemy had fallen upon 
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Jenny! That day he could not eat, that night he could not 
sleep, waiting for her. 

. . . Early the next morning he heard a commotion in 
the main room of the farmhouse. He was wakened out of 
the doze into which he had dropped at last, and he lay 
listening in alarm. What had happened now ? Had there 
been an attack of some sort? He heard voices calling in 
excitement, and he got up and put on his clothes quickly 
and waited. He heard men’s voices crying out in the 
words he could not understand. Eut they were not fright¬ 
ened or angry voices, he decided. He would find out 
what it was. He went to the door of the court and looked 
out. There was no one in sight. Everyone was gathered 
in the main room. The rough wooden outer door of the 
large courtyard was barred, but he walked firmly across 
the court to the door of the main room. It too was closed 
and he pushed it open. It creaked on its heavy wooden 
hinges and at the noise the people inside started, and 
every head turned toward him. But what he saw was not 
their startled faces. It was a huge coffin which stood in 
the middle of the floor, and Ling, a spade in his hands, 
was emptying it of a heap of lime and refuse. 

“Ling!” Daniel cried. “What is this?” 

Ling turned an impudent, grinning face to him. “Wait, 
big fella,” he said saucily. 

“Wait,” a soft voice echoed. 

Daniel looked and there was Leone, her face smiling 
at him out of the white cowl over her head. 

“Leone!” he whispered. “What on earth?" 

“Hush,” she said. 

The lime and the refuse were out now and the farm 
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women were sweeping it into bamboo baskets and carry¬ 
ing it away. Now the Silent Wolf came forward and 
nudged Daniel in the ribs with his elbows, and grinned at 
him. But Daniel was too astonished to respond. He saw 
the Silent Wolf kneel and draw a board out of the bottom 
of that great coffin, and under it he saw a slender covered 
figure. That figure turned with a great sigh. 

“Oh—I can breathe!” 

“Jenny!” he shouted. He stared down into Jenny’s face. 
He forgot them all. He leaped to the side of that strange 
bed and lifted-her out of it, his arms about her. 

“Daniel!” she murmured. 

Then all those in that Chinese farmhouse saw a strange 
sight. They saw these two embrace each other, and press 
lips to lips, the man murmuring low words and the 
woman leaning against him as if she would melt her body 
to his. There was not a word in that silent room, but all 
the dark eyes fixed themselves unblinking upon this 
sight. 

As for Daniel and Jenny, they thought only of them¬ 
selves for a long moment. Then Daniel felt the pregnant 
silence, and he looked up and saw all the amazed eyes 
watching him, and of them all only the eyes of the Silent 
Wolf were watching with laughter instead of amazement, 
and only Leone’s eyes were turned away. Daniel drew a 
little away from Jenny, though he still held her with his 
right arm. In the shelter of that arm Jenny looked about 
her. 

“They’ve never seen anything like us before,” she said, 
smiling faintly. 

“I don’t care,” Daniel answered heartily, and bent and 
kissed her again. “They are going to see a good deal 
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that’s new to them,” he said, and kissed her yet again. 

But Jenny was suddenly shy and pushed his face away. 
“Please, Daniel,” she said faintly. “Were their guests. We 
mustn’t offend them.” 

“They don’t look offended,” Daniel said with a great 
grin. At the sight of the grin, every face around him be¬ 
gan to grin too and a burst of laughter swept the room. 
Only Leone stooped as though to pick up something that 
had fallen to the floor, and the sight of her made Daniel 
sober. 

“Leone,” he said. “Will you take care of Jenny for me ?” 

“I will,” Leone said gently, and she came forward with 
her sweet, patient grace and took Jenny’s hand; and turn¬ 
ing to Mother Yang she said, “Good mother, where shall 
we go ?” 

By now the crowd was itself once more, and Mother 
Yang shouted, “This way—this way to my daughter’s 
rooms in the back.” 

She bustled ahead, and Jenny, with a long look at 
Daniel, went with Leone and Daniel stood gazing after 
her, his heart full of thankfulness. 

Not until she was gone did he remember that old Mrs. 
Shipman was not there. He called Ling and said, “Come 
into my room,” and Ling went with him. There he told 
Daniel how the Old Foreign Mother had ended. 

And Daniel, when he had heard the sorrowful story, 
swore to himself that out of his own happiness in Jenny’s 
safety he would avenge the death of the two who had 
not escaped, Arnold Hatfqrd and Mrs. Shipman. “I will 
fight beside the Silent Wolf until I have killed twenty 
of the enemy,” he said. 

“You are a good) American,” Ling said with pleasure. 
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. . . Now the moment Leone had left the room with. 
Jenny, Yang followed her. She had not seen him, for he 
had kept out of her sight. But he wanted to tell her as 
quickly as lie could his evil news. It was evil news and 
yet how evil to her he did not know, and he wanted to 
tell it when she was alone. He followed her, therefore, 
and drew near to her as she came into the back court, 
and she saw him. A look of deep amazement came over 
her face. 

“You!” she breathed. 

“I must speak with you,” he said. 

“Come back in a few minutes when I have this one 
tended,” she said. “She has been very ill.” 

So he went away and came back again in a while, and 
there she was waiting for him in the back room of the 
farmhouse. She was alone, and he began without delay 
to tell her. 

“Your lord would not go on to Hongkong,” he said. 
“When you were not found—that is, when your body 
was not found—he determined to seek for you, dead or 
living, and he made up his mind to follow the road back 
to your grandfather’s house. He said to me that your 
grandfather would have ways to find you that he had 
not, if you were yet alive. And he said the Old Foreign 
Mother would have ways. He felt himself very helpless.” 

“He is dead,” she said, knowing it. 

“He is dead,” Yang agreed gravely. And then he told 
her how Arnold Hatford had been killed, sparing her 
nothing for he knew she would not spare herself, and 
he watched her face to see what it meant to her. 

It was a sorrowful face, he saw. Her heart was not 
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broken but it was full of sad pity and grief that because 
of her he should have lost his life. 

'‘If I had known that he would turn back for me/’ she 
said slowly, “how could I have left him?” 

And yet, had she not come here, she told herself, what 
would have happened to these now sheltered in this 
house? For this purpose surely she had been sent back, 
and there was no searching the ways of Heaven who 
takes the lives of some and spares the lives of others. She 
could not truly therefore wish that, to save Arnold, she 
had let these other two die. She wiped her eyes and 
accepted what had happened, and felt that she was only 
a tool in Heaven’s purpose and that she had done what 
she had to do. 

“And so his life is over,” she said sadly. “He was a 
good man in his way, though we were born in separate 
wwlds and could not meet.” 

“He was a foreign sort of man,” Yang agreed. “And yet 
somehow—I miss him. Yes, I miss his anger when he 
could not have his cold bath every morning. How he 
loved his bath. Did he not?” 

“He did,” Leone agreed. 

“And his cup of tea,” Yang said with mournful relish. 
“How he shouted when that was not under his eyes at 
the proper time in the afternoon!” 

“He did,” she agreed. 

“But when he had his way in all things,” Yang said, 
“how good a master he was 1” 

She smiled faintly without answering. Yes, Yang was 
right. But perhaps it was as happy for Arnold that he 
had died. For the world had ceased to be one in which 
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he could any more have his way in all things, or be the 
master anywhere. 

And now, with a sort of nun-like immolation, Leone 
determined to busy herself only with fenny, and to hide 
herself from the eyes of any man. Arnold’s death had left 
her free and she was afraid of freedom. Had Daniel loved 
her, how welcome would this freedom have been! But of 
what use was it to her now ? 

. . . Daniel went openly that afternoon to the court at 
the back of the farmhouse. There was no reason why he 
should not, he told himself. So, without asking anyone, 
he left his own court and went through the farmhouse 
and there he was. Eyes looked at him as he passed, 
startled eyes, but he paid them no heed. At the door of 
the back court he paused. “Jenny!” he shouted. 

“Yes?” she called back, joyously. “Come in, Dan!” 

He was guided by her voice and he went into the 
room where she was. She was in bed, for there Leone 
had made her stay, but she sat up against red quilts 
folded behind her to make a pillow; and Leone had put 
on< her a padded Chinese coat of black sateen which 
belonged to Mother Yang, and her fair hair was brushed 
and shining upon her shoulders. Coming upon this 
sight Daniel thought he had never seen anything half so 
beautiful. 

“Oh, you,” he breathed. “You scare me you are so 
lovely!” 

He came over to the bed and took her hand, and she 
threw back her head and lay looking at him. 

Now it chanced that Leone was not in the room at 
this moment for she had gone to the kitchen to see what 
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Mother Yang had prepared for the supper—to see if it 
suited Jenny or not, whose appetite was delicate. Into 
the kitchen, as Leone and Mother Yang were discussing 
the matter, a maid came running, her eyes bursting out 
of her head. 

“The foreign man has gone into the foreign woman’s 
room!” she cried in horror. 

“What now!” Mother Yang shouted. 

She wiped her hands on her apron and made ready 
to run out, but Leone stopped her. “I beg you—let me 
go, good mother,” she said. “The things which look evil 
to us are not evil to foreigners.” 

So saying, she herself hastened to Jenny’s room, and 
there she found those two, he holding her hand and she 
looking up at him. Her heart shrank at the sight, but how 
could she reprove these two who were innocent of every¬ 
thing except their love? She tried to smile, and she sat 
down, and they were not abashed at all by her presence. 
Daniel sat down on the side of the bed; and, still holding 
Jenny’s hand, half teasing and wholly earnest, he made 
his love to her. 

“Did you ever see anyone so lovely?” he said in pre¬ 
tense to Leone, but with all his heart to Jenny. “I was just 
telling her she scares me she is so lovely.” 

“She is very lovely,” Leone said. She took up a gar¬ 
ment from a chair and pretended to see to its button, and 
she opened a drawer in the table and found a needle and 
some thread and sat down as if to sew. 

“This is worth all we have been through,” Daniel said, 
and now he took both of Jenny’s hands. “You know you 
are going to marry me, Jenny,” he said eagerly. 

“I know,” Jenny said softly. But she glanced at Leone’s 
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bent head and wished her gone. It must hurt Leone to 
hear these words of Daniel’s, and yet how could she bid 
him be silent when she longed to fling herself into his 
arms ? 

Now Daniel’s eyes followed hers, and suddenly he 
remembered what for this moment he had forgotten. 
“Leone,” he said, gently. “Have you seen Yang?” 

She lifted her head at that. “Yes,” she said. “I know.” 

The pure sadness of her face quieted their joy. 

“Please, Dan,” Jenny whispered. “Please go now.” 

He rose, for Leone’s sake. “I’m awfully sorry, Leone,” 
he said simply. “I liked Arnold.” 

“I know you did,” Leone said. Then she added, 
“Thank you, Daniel.” 

She was so remote, and she felt herself remote, that a 
strange embarrassment fell upon them all. Daniel said, 
“If I can help you, Leone, I will.” 

He wanted to tell her he had sworn that for Arnold’s 
sake he would kill ten of the enemy, but at this moment 
it seemed only a boyish boast. He would do it first, he 
told himself and then come back and tell her. He stooped 
and kissed Jenny full on the lips and went away. 

In the room the two girls looked at each other for a 
long moment. Jenny’s eyes filled with impulsive tears and 
she put out her arms. Leone hesitated. Then, with a swift 
movement, she'dropped the garment she held and flew 
into Jenny’s arms. The two clung together, weeping be¬ 
cause of all there was for which to weep. 

. . . But Daniel strode back, shouting for Yang, and 
Yang heard him from where he was talking in a room 
with the Silent Wolf. 
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“Come here,” Daniel said to him. “I want to talk with 
you.” 

So Yang went with him to his own room, and there 
Daniel said, “I don’t know what the next step is for us 
to get on our way, but Jenny is not strong enough to go 
on; and while we wait for her, why shouldn’t I kill some 
Japs?” 

Yang’s ugly good face wrinkled into smiles, and he 
seized Daniel by the sleeve and said, “Come with me.” 

Thus pulling him, he led him into the room where the 
Silent Wolf still waited for him to come back and finish 
their talk; and he sat there in peace, picking his white 
teeth with a bamboo sliver. 

“This tall foreigner ,” Yang said triumphantly to the 
Silent Wolf, “is as hungry for blood as you are. He says 
while he waits for the foreign woman to grow strong he 
will go with us and kill some of the enemy.” 

Now the Silent Wolf today felt perfectly happy. He 
had slept well and had washed himself this morning 
with hot water and had put on his proper garments again 
of blue cloth padded with cotton. He had eaten a mighty 
breakfast of the foods he liked best. Leone was under the 
same roof with him and, behind the plans of war he was 
making, he was making deeper plans of how he would 
go about wedding her. He did not hide from himself that 
some of his content was that her husband was dead. He 
had listened to the tale from Yang, and though he said 
nothing, except what was decently sorrowful, he was 
glad that in this man’s case at least death had brought 
some good to the living. He did not wish the man dead, 
nor would he have lifted his hand to kill one so inno¬ 
cent, though a foreigner, but there was no harm in being 
content with Heaven’s will, and so he was. 
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Toward Daniel he felt nothing now but kindness, since 
any eye could see what his eye had seen, that this foreign 
man loved the foreign woman and none other. 

How then could he be less than pleased with Heaven 
and Earth ? He laughed loudly at what Yang told him 
and slapped his right thigh and stamped his feet and said, 
“He shall go out with us this very night. I myself will 
give him a gun I took from an enemy captain and it is 
one of the best we have.” Then he looked grave. “But 
tell him that he must not put himself into any place of 
risk, for then what would we do with this foreign young 
woman? He is to keep behind the others when we ad¬ 
vance, and run in front of the others when we retreat, 
and I will tell my men that he is not to be allowed to 
be killed.” 

Yang told Daniel all this, and Daniel laughed and 
agreed, for certainly he had no wish to die at this time. 

So it came about that in the night when a sortie was 
made upon a small garrison to the south of the city, 
among the blue-clad men Daniel went too, blue-clad like 
the others, and in his hands he held a fine short gun 
that sang its bullets straight to the target. They came in 
the blackness of midnight and fell upon a small en¬ 
campment of the enemy who were stopping for the 
night, ready to march the next day at dawn southward 
where a rebellion had broken out among prisoners in a 
camp. Spies had brought the word to the Silent Wolf, 
and so he had made his plans. 

Three of the enemy fell in th'is one night from Daniel’s 
gun and a fourth he would not; count, for as he took aim, 
he saw the Silent Wolf aiming too, and in courtesy the 
Silent Wolf put down his gun. But Daniel motioned to 
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him to fire, so they both fired, and that enemy fell, 
pierced in the right shoulder blade and the left by the 
twin shots, each as good as the other. They destroyed that 
encampment utterly and went back to the village of 
Yang with only two of their own wounded and none 
dead. 

After this it came about that whenever the Silent Wolf 
made a sortie that was not too dangerous he told Daniel 
and Daniel went too, until the number of his dead was 
long past the twenty he had set for himself. 

Now what he killed was for the sake of many others 
beyond Mrs. Shipman and Arnold Hatford. For the news 
that came by mouth-to-ear from the south was not good. 
The Americans had yielded up the Philippine Islands, 
and the British had yielded up Singapore and were fight¬ 
ing in Burma. 

“What in the hell is the matter with us?” Daniel mut¬ 
tered when he heard all this bad news. In revenge for it 
he set his jaws squarely, and with his beautiful weapon 
he killed resolutely such of the enemy as he could, against 
the defeats in the south. 

And every day twice, once in the morning and again 
in the evening, he went to see Jenny. She was almost 
well now, stronger day after day; and so beautiful that 
sometimes it seemed to him their whole life here in this 
village was a dream. They never went beyond the walls 
of the farmhouse, lest they be seen, and he did not tell 
her that he went out at night with the Silent Wolf, for 
he did not want her frightened. 

And inside that farmhouse every soul was loyal, and 
none told anywhere that within it were two foreign souls. 



Chapter XIV 


O nly Leone was sad. She came and went in her 
quiet way, seldom speaking, smiling when any¬ 
one looked at her and grave when she was alone. She 
knew from Ling, who came and went from the city, that 
there had been a furious searching for the two who had 
escaped. Every house was searched, and so was Mr. P’an’s 
house. But the old man had lied very well that he knew 
nothing and that his house was empty, and she was 
thankful indeed that they had escaped when they did. 
The search had been somewhat abated now, for there 
was no one found who would or could tell anything. 

For the moment, then, they were safe and yet she knew 
that she would not be wholly at ease until these two were 
gone. But how to get them gone was hard to know. 
Jenny must be able to walk a long way, and the weather 
must not be too bitter, and someone must lead them to 
the free lands. She sat for long hours planning these 
things, knowing that not forever could these two be hid. 
They had been here in the farmhouse already too long- 
eleven days. 

She was worried one day, too, by another circumstance. 
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Ling had come back yesterday from the city and had told 
her that he had met Old Wang at a teashop that day, 
and Old Wang had told him that Meri, the mad girl, 
was wandering the streets like a beggar, and she was al¬ 
together out of her senses. It was a sight so piteous, Wang 
said, that he was glad the Foreign Mother was dead. 

“Ah, that poor mad one!” Leone sighed. “I have 
thought of her so many times. And what of the others?” 

“Old Wang knows where all are,” Ling said. “I asked 
him of them, and he knew the names of the places where 
the Old Foreign Mother had sent them. You must know, 
Elder Sister, how many of her girls she married off when 
she had saved them.” 

“I do know,” Leone said, smiling sadly. “It was her 
seal upon a woman’s salvation—that she be married de¬ 
cently to some man.” 

“Well,” Ling went on, “to these decent, already-mar¬ 
ried women she sent one girl to this one and one to that 
one, and now that she is dead these married women 
have made themselves responsible for those she sent 
them, and they are caring for them. It is true that some 
have escaped and gone back to their old ways. But others 
remember what the Old Foreign Mother taught them, 
and two are even married to men willing to have them. 
Only this mad one wanders here and there with no one 
to care for her, picking up what she can from the streets 
to eat.” 

Now when Ling had gone away, the more Leone 
thought the more unhappy she was to think of Meri lost 
and dazed, and she wondered what she could do for 
Mrs. Shipman’s sake to save this one for whom her old 
friend had spent so much. 
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At last, being more and more perplexed because she 
could think of nothing, she went to the Silent Wolf. She 
had avoided him as much as she could, for he was afraid 
of no one’s seeing that he loved her, and all in the farm¬ 
house could see it; and the whole village knew it and the 
women especially took tender interest in it, for who of 
them did not secretly think that the Silent Wolf was the 
finest shape of a man she had ever seen? Many a poor 
man in that village was bewildered in those days because 
his wife was shrewish toward him, and how could he 
know it was because he was being compared in his wife’s 
heart to the Silent Wolf? 

But for the sake of the old white woman who had been 
more than a mother to her, Leone went now to the 
Silent Wolf. That is, she went to the main room of the 
farmhouse where no one was in the mid-morning since 
men were in the field and women in the kitchen, and 
she sent her old nurse to find out if the Silent Wolf were 
awake or not, and if he were to let him know where she 
was. 

She did not know that the Silent Wolf always knew 
where she was for he kept that old nurse’s palm warm 
with silver at all times; and so when she went to his 
door now with her merry old eyes winking at him and 
her thumb pointing, he sprang up from the chair where 
he was lounging and went at once to the main room. 
When he came in, there Leone sat, very straight and shy 
upon the second seat by the table, and she rose when he 
came and motioned to him to sit down opposite her in 
the most honorable seat. 

“I have a business to talk about with you,” she said 
gravely, and was very angry with herself because she felt 
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the heat of her blood rising up her neck into her cheeks. 
Why should she blush, she asked herself, because of 
this man ? 

“It pleases me if you talk about anything with me,” the 
Silent Wolf said gayly, and he sat down and stared at her 
without the least shame. 

Now, under such bold eyes as these, how could she put 
down her blushes ? She could only try to pretend she did 
not see his eyes, and she hurried on to say what she 
wanted. 

“The Old Foreign Mother was very good to me when 
I had no other mother, and now I would repay her good¬ 
ness in the only way I can; it is for that I ask your help,” 
she said. 

“I will give you anything you want,” he said instantly. 

“It is not for me,” she said in new haste, “That is, it is 
another I want you to help, and when you help her you 
help me.” 

He laughed at this. “How is it that you have so many 
leaning on you?” he exclaimed. “And yet I do not won¬ 
der, for you have the softest, best heart I ever saw, and I 
shall not be content until—” 

She knew very well that he was about to say, “Until it is 
mine,” and she went on quickly to prevent him. “There 
is a poor mad creature who was one of her girls—a 
French girl—and Ling tells me she is wandering about 
the streets in the city, lost and alone. I pray you send men 
to find out where she is, and in the night to bring her 
here somehow to me so that I may care for her.” 

“Still another!” he cried, good humor in his voice. “But 
for your sake I will do it, and it shall be done in the next 
few days, be sure.” 
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She rose instantly at this promise and moved toward 
the door as she spoke. “Thank you, thank you,” she said. 

Now when she moved backward he moved, too, and so 
she moved more quickly until, seeing him too near, she 
turned and fled and left him there, for she knew he 
would not pursue her lest he shame her. She hurried on 
her way, her head bent and her lips half-smiling, when 
she heard a commotion in the back courtyard; and then 
she heard Mother Yang’s loud voice, very angry, hurling 
hearty cursewords. 

“This foreign turtle’s egg, does he think he can defile 
my house ? These cursed foreign ways, must they be here 
where all the maids can see them ?” Mother Yang bawled. 

Leone lifted her head at this, and now she began to 
run. What had happened to make the good woman so 
angry ? Who could the foreign turtle’s egg be but Daniel 
himself? 

This is what she saw when she entered the courtyard: 
there were Daniel and Jenny standing together hand-in- 
hand, staring astonished at the angry good mother who 
was hurling her curses at them, of which they understood 
not one word. 

“Good mother, good mother,” Leone said in great 
haste. “I pray you forgive them, whatever they have done, 
and tell me what their fault is.” 

Mother Yang turned herself then, and her words 
poured forth like water out of a rock. “I have never 
allowed a man and a maid to be alone together in my 
house before, and none in my house would have dreamed ' 
of this. It is true that I have winked my eyes a hundred 
times and told all the maids that these are foreigners and 
they have not been taught the customs, and I have always 
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said that you were here and would stand guardian over 
them. But I saw you go away awhile ago and so I passed 
by for decency’s sake. And what do I see? This man and 
this woman, holding their hands together, palm upon 
palm, in such a way as curdled me to see it!” 

Now Leone could scarcely keep back her laughter, for 
the two standing there still hand-in-hand looked as inno¬ 
cent as hurt children who do not know they have done 
a wrong. And yet the good woman was so righteous in 
her anger that how could Leone mend the breach? She 
sent a look full of laughter at the two to comfort them, 
and then she said in sweet humility to Mother Yang, 
“Indeed it was wrong of them, but they are lonely and far 
from home, and they have escaped great danger together. 
And it is true, too, good mother, that they love each 
other. And yet what hope have they so far from home ?” 

This Mother Yang was a kind woman at heart, but 
accustomed to rule all in her house, and when she saw 
that Leone was humble she grew calmer and she said, 
“I do not know why you say there is no hope in my house. 
It is true they are far from their own parents who ought 
to speak for them at this time, but I am a mother, too, and 
I will speak for the man; and you are the girl’s friend 
and you can speak for her. And if they want to be wed, 
why let them be wed here in our house, and we will kill 
some chickens and my sons’ father can buy a little pork, 
and we will make a feast over the wedding. Then they 
can go decently on their way as husband and wife, and 
when they reach home it will be without scandal.” 

Leone listened to this in the utmost astonishment, and 
then she admired Mother Yang’s good sense. And she 
thought to herself, “Why should this not be so, indeed. 
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except perhaps that such a marriage might not be called 
a true one in foreign lands ?” 

“Would such a marriage hold in foreign lands?” she 
doubted aloud. 

Mother Yang would not endure the doubt for a mo¬ 
ment. “What!” she cried. “Are our ways not good enough 
for foreigners? Can they marry a man and a woman 
more closely together than we do ? Man and woman are 
made the same shape, surely, around the four seas!” 

“Yes, be sure they are,” Leone said quickly. “But—” 

At this moment Daniel interrupted with his impa¬ 
tience. 

“Leone,” he said, “I don’t want to interrupt, but will 
you tell me what the old lady is kicking about ? She burst 
411 here like a typhoon at a five hundred miles an hour, 
and we weren’t doing a thing.” 

Now Leone could not keep back her laughter and she 
laughed out loud. “She thinks you and Jenny should be 
married and married now,” she said. 

The two looked at each other. “I think so, too,” Daniel 
said with sudden joy. 

“How can we ?” Jenny asked. 

“She says that she will give you a wedding feast,” 
Leone told them. “But will that be a real wedding in your 
own land ? Do you not need a priest of your own religion 
to seal it?” 

Jenny looked doubtfully at Daniel, but Daniel would 
not see her doubt. “If the Chinese call a wedding legal 
in China, it is,” he said heartily. “And tell the old lady 
I am ready. And Jenny, you had just better be—” 

But Jenny stood hesitating. A wedding—her wedding! 
She had always thought of a church and white satin and 
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candles and bridesmaids. What would her mother say? 

“Sweetheart,” Daniel said, taking her face between his 
hands. “Can’t you promise to love, honor and obey me 
before God just as well in China as you can in America?” 

She gazed up into those ardent eyes of his, and doubt 
flew from her heart like a dark bird. “Yes!” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“What are they saying?” Mother Yang asked with 
great suspicion. 

“They are saying they will,” Leone said. She kept anx¬ 
ious eyes upon the two. They must not kiss each other 
now. How shocked Mother Yang would be! But she was 
too late. Nothing could prevent the kiss. It came before 
her eyes and she turned hastily to Mother Yang. “It is 
the foreign custom,” she said hastily. “The kiss of—of 
promise." 

“Hah!” Mother Yang said, and turned away her eyes. 

... With what excitement was that farmhouse now 
filled! Every maid in it began to prepare for the wedding 
feast. Since the wedding must be kept secret, the vil¬ 
lagers were told secretly that in secrecy, when the next 
.night fell, they must come for the feast. And Mother 
Yang took Leone aside and said solemnly, “Now that 
these two are openly betrothed, I beg you to tell them 
that for decency’s sake they must keep apart until the 
wedding is over. They are here but for a few days and 
then they will be gone, and I do not want my maids to 
have loose notions put into their heads; for it is I who 
will have to deal with those notions when the foreigners 
are gone.” 

So Leone promised, and then she went to Jenny and 
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told her what Mother Yang had said. “I know it will 
seem strange to you,” she told Jenny, “but these are the 
ways here, and if it is not too hard for you, I beg you to 
tell—him—that you will keep apart until after the wed¬ 
ding is over.” 

“Of course I will,” Jenny said quickly. “It is little 
enough after all their kindness. You tell him.” 

“No,” Leone said. “You write to him.” She smiled her 
little tender, half-sad smile. “It will give you a chance 
to write him your first letter.” 

Jenny leaned down and kissed Leone's cheek. “I shall 
never forget you so long as I live,” she said. “And Dan 
will not either.” 

So she sat down and wrote him a letter and put into 
it all the things she felt on her wedding eve; and Leone 
took it unsealed in her bosom, and carried it to Daniel, 
and felt that she carried Jenny’s heart to him. 

He was walking about his little court, very restless and 
idle. 

“Here is a letter from her,” she said, and she took it 
and gave it to him. 

His look changed to one of fright. “What’s she writing 
for ?” he asked quickly. 

“Nothing but good,” Leone said, and he read the letter. 

“Of course we will do as she says,” he said. 

But his eyes lingered on the letter and Leone saw his 
mind and heart were there and that he would read the 
letter over and over again. And she went softly away and 
was angry with herself because she suffered yet another 
pang when he did not even know her gone. 

“Why do I suffer when I am only glad for his sake?” - 
she asked herself. But the shadow of suffering was upon 
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her all that day and night, and though she made herself 
very busy helping in every way she could, the thought 
came to her again and again—how could she bear to 
have them here in the house after the wedding ? She must 
escape somehow. 

In this shadow she still was die next morning when her 
old nurse came to her, and be sure the old woman saw it. 
She had been sent by the Silent Wolf who the night 
before had kept his promise concerning Meri. And he 
had done this as soon as he could so that he might have 
the excuse to see Leone alone again. 

“The Big Fellow wants to tell you some news from 
the city,” the nurse now told Leone. 

So Leone put down the bowl of meats she was chop¬ 
ping in the kitchen and washed her hands and made 
ready to go. But the old woman stopped her on the way. 
“Put back the strands of your hair,” she told Leone, “You 
look less well than you might.” 

“Do I care?” Leone asked. But she put back her hair 
and went on, and there in die main room was the Silent 
Wolf, waiting. 

They greeted each other and Leone sat down on the 
edge of a chair, and the Silent Wolf took the chief seat 
as he always did. And then he said, “I sent my men, dis¬ 
guised, into the city last night to find that one of whom 
you spoke, and I do not like to tell you what happened.” 

■ “I think nothing can distress me now,” Leone said 
softly. 

So he told her brusquely what had happened and this 
was the story: He said that his men had found Meri 
easily enough, for all that part of the city knew about her 
since she hid in alleyways and crouched behind ruins like 
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an animal; and there were plenty who had seen her as 
she fled from one place to another and came out only to 
find refuse for food. They found her curled behind a 
fallen house in a desolate part of the city where there 
were many ruins, and, knowing her mad, they had seized 
her to tie her. But Meri had stared at them and she sent 
out a great scream, and without a word beyond the 
scream she had slipped through their hands like a snake 
and had sped away. They followed her, and where did 
she run but to the river’s edge ? There, without stopping 
for one breath, she ran down the bank and into the deep¬ 
est part of that deep river and she was sucked up; and 
why should any man risk himself to save her? 

This story he told, and Leone listened to it in silence. 
“And in times like these,” the Silent Wolf said sternly, 
“when the life of every man I have is valuable for what 
he can do against the enemy I could only say they did 
well and that I would tell you so.” 

“Oh, yes,” Leone said softly. “I would not have one of 
your men lost. I can only thank you all. I do thank you.” 

But she grieved at the sad end of the young girl whose 
whole life had been nothing but sadness. And yet what 
good end could that one have, poor soul ? Only the debt 
to Mrs. Shipman must be unpaid. 

“You thank me but you are not thankful,” the Silent 
Wolf said shrewdly. 

Leone smiled her melancholy smile. “No, it is not 
that,” she said. “It is only that now I cannot thank the 
Old Foreign Mother. She was very good to me. She tried 
to make me happy.” 

“She wed you to a foreigner,” the Silent Wolf said 
sturdily. “I do not thank her for that.” 
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“She believed that marriage was the only good for a 
woman,” Leone said, to plead for Mrs. Shipman. She was 
instantly caught in the trap of her own words. It was an 
unlucky thing to say to the Silent Wolf. 

“In that she was right,” he said quickly. “And you can 
reward her by marrying me.” 

“I am glad Mother Yang cannot hear your shameless¬ 
ness,” Leone said, blushing scarlet. “She has been out¬ 
done enough by the two foreigners. And what would she 
say to you ? Asking me to my face to—to—” 

“What do I care for any cursed talk from anybody?” 
the Silent Wolf retorted. “And I do not ask you to marry 
me. I will marry you.” 

“One alone cannot do all the saying in this matter,” 
Leone said with unusual spirit, and before he could stay 
her she was running out of the room. 

“I am always running from him,” she thought, and 
laughed to herself. And, putting back her hair, she went 
into the kitchen and began chopping the meats again. 
But without knowing it she had a very different face now, 
and one of the maids, seeing her, said with mischief, “It 
must have been very good news from the city, lady. I 
never saw you look so pleased before.” 

She was about to look up in astonishment and say, 
“But it was bad news,” and then she could not, for now 
she felt the smiles on her face, and so she could say 
nothing at all; for at that moment her sadness was gone. 

... In the room she had left the Silent Wolf walked 
up and down, pulling his lower lip and thinking very 
hard. Then, after a moment or two, he bellowed out of 
the door for a manservant and when one came running, 
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he said, “G-go and fetch me that Yang, the eldest son.” 
So the man went and in a little while Yang came run¬ 
ning. 

“S-sit down,” the Silent Wolf commanded him. “I have 
something to say to you.” 

Yang sat down and the Silent Wolf went on, and now 
he stammered indeed. “I have made up my mind to 
m-marry and I want a middleman, and your mother 
must act for me. I shall m-marry the granddaughter of 
Old P’an, and he is willing for I s-spoke to him myself. 
She knows, too—but c-curse me if she will do anything 
but run away. Now your m-mother is to go to her and 
lay hold of her and put the m-matter to her, and there 
will be no denial of me. She is to say plainly, ‘I am come 
to arrange b-betrothal and it is to be done quickly.’ ” 

Now Yang listened to this, his eyes round, and he said, 
“But she is a city woman and half of her is foreign.” 

“Does a man think of anything but the woman when 
he wants her?” the Silent Wolf shouted, and his tongue 
was suddenly clear again. 

At this Yang could only sink into his skin, and he said 
with the sweat breaking out on him, “I will tell my 
mother, but will it not be better to wait until the for¬ 
eigners’ wedding is over? At least she will be better 
pleased if these two are—” 

“I am weary of these two!” the Silent Wolf roared, 
“Why are they here so long?” 

“There has been no one to guide them westward,” 
Yang said. “You have needed us all for these sorties 
against the enemy, you said. And you have yourself said 
the foreign man was a help to us.” 
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“I do not need his help so much as that,” the Silent 
Wolf retorted. “I wait no longer. I will release you and 
that Ling, and the two of you shall take these foreigners 
to the free lands.” 

Then and there those two sat down together and 
plotted out the way to take the foreigners westward to 
the free lands where they could get to an airport of the 
army and on some military plane which would carry 
them out of the country homeward. 

At last the Silent Wolf said, “Go and tell the foreign 
man, and do not ask him if he is willing. It will be in his 
nature as a man to want to linger for some days after 
his marriage. But if he will go, let him go.” 

Yang bowed and took.his way toward Daniel’s court, 
and he thought as he went that indeed he would do all 
he could to send tine two on, for all in the village had 
their secret guess by now that Leone had refused the 
Silent Wolf because she had a yearning for this tall for¬ 
eigner, and that she was sorrowful over him. Not one 
word had she said to Yang and who was he to ask? But 
he had guessed, too, that it would be hard for Leone to 
have these two here, once they were wed. 

Now it happened that at this very time Leone was 
talking to Ling. She had sent for him, and she was saying, 
“Ling, it is better if I go home. Tonight, after the wed¬ 
ding, be ready and you and I will slip out from the 
guests, and you shall lead me home. I will wear old gar¬ 
ments underneath and we can disguise ourselves before 
we get to the city. We can stop at some house,” 

Ling was reluctant and he said, “Is it not well for you 
to stay here where you are safe ? Can you take the risk yet 
again?” 
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“I want to go home, I want to go home,” she said, and 
she would say nothing more. 

Now Yang went to Daniel and he found him in his 
own room and he told Daniel what the Silent Wolf had 
said. 

“I am glad to get on my way,’’ Daniel said eagerly. And 
indeed he was, for there was still nothing but bad news 
coming out of the south, and he was impatient to know 
whether or not it could be true that Burma, too, was lost. 
”1 want to get home,” he said. “I’ve got to get into the 
war myself, where I belong.” He began to stride up and 
down the room as he talked, “I’ll take Jenny home safely, 
of course. Then I must report for duty.” 

“What time you go?” Yang asked. “Tonight?” 

Dan considered a moment. “If she’s willing,” he said. 
“I’ll send her a note and ask her.” 

He sat down at once and wrote, “Jenny sweet: How 
about our setting out for home tonight? They’ve got a 
way to get us on. Keep it secret, though. Do you know 
I love you?” 

He gave the letter to Yang and waited. In ten minutes 
Yang was back. 

“I want to go home terribly—with you.” 

He crumpled the scrap of paper into the warm center 
of his palm. “Tonight,” he told Yang. 



Chapter XV 


B etween Leone and Jenny the strangest shyness had 
fallen in these days. Jenny felt guilt in her happiness, 
as though she were taking something that belonged to 
Leone, and yet she knew she was not. But was she sure 
that, had she not met Daniel, he might not have loved 
Leone? Yet could she help it that they had met? 

She returned Leone’s sweet gentleness with her own 
affection, but each knew the other was not near. Once, in 
the morning of this her wedding day, Jenny put her arms 
suddenly about Leone and without a word kissed her 
cheek. Leone stood submissive under the caress, and with¬ 
out answering it she drew gently away. It was at that 
moment that she had decided swiftly that she could not 
stay in the house. Tonight after the wedding she must 
escape and go home. She had sent for Ling and told him 
so. 

When Daniel’s letter now came, therefore, Jenny 
grasped at the chance of going on. She did not want her 
first days of marriage to be in this house. She wanted to 
be alone with Daniel, among strangers, not under the 
eyes of the woman who was her friend and who loved 
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Daniel. “Keep it secret/’ Dan had said, and so she could 
not tell Leone. But that night, when Leone was helping 
her to dress, she'turned upon the stool where she sat and 
said, “Leone, if we never see each other again—after we 
leave, I mean—I want you to remember that I shall 
always love you—and thank you.” 

“I will remember,” Leone said in her soft, distant way. 
She went on brushing Jenny’s long fair hair with patient 
tenderness. “I will remember,” she said again with a sigh. 
Of course they would never meet again. In a few hours 
she herself would be gone. 

... At that moment Yang was talking to Ling. 

“You and I—we are to leave in the midst of the feast, 
and be guides to the two foreigners to the free lands. 
The Big Man has planned the whole way for us, by 
friends. But no one is to know it.” 

“Ha!” Ling said. “It is inconvenient for me.” 

“How, inconvenient?” Yang asked, surprised. 

“I had a thing to do tonight,” Ling said unwillingly. 

Now this Ling was a young man who was always after 
some woman or other and Yang knew it, and so he sup' 
posed that Ling’s present unwillingness was because of 
some rendezvous in a brothel. And so he said sternly, “I 
would not like to be you if the Silent Wolf commands 
you and finds out why you do not obey.” 

“It is not what you think,” Ling said. He puzzled him¬ 
self awhile and then, because he could think of no way 
out of his trouble, he decided that he must tell Yang. 

“Will you swear secrecy if I tell you something?” he 
asked. 

“I will swear,” Yang said. 
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So Ling told him how Leone had bade him guide her 
back to the city tonight after the wedding. And how 
would he tell her now that he could not do it? 

This was a predicament indeed, for it was no light 
thing to refuse the granddaughter of the House of P’an, 
and it was certainly impossible to refuse the Silent Wolf. 
So Yang said at last, “There is only one way of escape 
from this difficulty, and it is for us to go and tell the Big 
Man himself.” 

So they went to the Silent Wolf and told him and he 
listened, and in his heart he thanked Heaven who gave 
him so much luck in his life. 

“D-do not trouble yourself,” he told Ling. “I will take 
your place myself and guide her. But s-say nothing to her 
lest she protest. Let her think it is you Until you are 
g-gone, and I will see her safely home. Where did you 
s-say you would meet her?” 

“As soon as the feast begins,” Ling said, “I am to be 
at the willow by the pond and wait under its shadows, 
and she will come there and we will go on. But it is 
understood that we do not speak or make a sound. She 
will follow me and I will go ahead.” 

“Good,” the Silent Wolf said. “I will remember.” 

What could be better than this? Ling gladly agreed, 
and so the wedding day went on to night, 

. , , Now Leone was able to see, without pain, that 
Jenny was a beautiful bride indeed. The Chinese wed¬ 
ding garments which Mother Yang had once worn suited 
Jenny well. They were old-fashioned and cut with wide 
sleeves and the skirt was pleated and all was of scarlet 
satin, from head to foot; and the skirt and the cuffs of the 
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coat were heavily embroidered. Jenny was tall, and they 
had let down the skirt under the long jacket; but also 
she was slender, and the brilliant color suited her. Upon 
her feet they put red satin shoes, hastily cut and sewed 
together today; and Leone, when all was ready, set upon 
Jenny’s hair the embroidered headpiece and then the veil 
of shining beads. 

“You do not look in the least Chinese,” she said smil¬ 
ing. “But you look beautiful and that is all that matters.” 

Now that she knew she would leave this house tonight, 
she felt herself composed and strong. She could go 
through with what she must. 

. . . “This is my marriage,” Jenny thought to herself. 
Surely it was the strangest marriage that an American 
girl ever had. She drank the tiny bowl of wine that had 
been mingled with wine from Daniel’s bowl. She ate the 
rice that had been mingled with rice from his bowl. Led 
by Leone diey bowed to the heads of the house. Mr. Yang 
was dressed in his best blue cotton long robe and black 
sateen jacket, and Mother Yang wore her black silk skirt 
and black jacket. Then they bowed to the Silent Wolf 
and to the sons of the house and to the elders of the vil¬ 
lage, and then they made one bow for all the guests. 

“This is my marriage,” Daniel thought to himself. He 
put out his hand and took Jenny’s and squeezed it hard. 

From somewhere they had found a long, dark-blue 
robe for him and a black jacket. The robe vyas short, but 
it had to do. “You make a good Chinese bridegroom,” 
the Silent Wolf now said, smiling. “I hope you will make 
as good a husband as though you were Chinese.” Every¬ 
body laughed at the joke, and Leone translated it. 
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“But he is handsome,” Jenny thought proudly. 

“How beautiful you are, you beautiful,” he whispered 
to her. 

He leaned, to her in the midst of the merriment. “Do 
you take me, Daniel, for your wedded husband?” 

“I do, I do,” she whispered back. “Do you take me, 
Jenny, to be your wedded wife?” 

“I do,” he said in a grave low voice. 

. . . Yes, it was a real wedding. The crowd of gay 
people in their best clothes gathered in the main room 
and sat down to the feast. The gate of the courtyard was 
locked, and there were men set to guard it lest any 
strangers come by and hear the unwonted noise. But the 
whole village was inside the farmhouse gate, a hundred 
and two souls—men, women and children. There was 
some rice and much millet, and the meats were eked out 
with vegetables and soup, and there was wine. Everybody 
had brought what he had and what he could buy, and 
they sat down, men in one of the main rooms and women 
in the next one, and the children running between wher¬ 
ever they could have the best hope of being fed. If their 
greatest joy was at the thought of being full, who could 
blame them in these 'days of war when none were often 
full ? 

In the midst of the merriment and eating, Jenny and 
Daniel slipped out. They went to Daniel’s room. Yang 
and Ling were there waiting with plain garments for 
them to put on. They would travel by night and sleep by 
day in the friendly villages that the Silent Wolf and Yang 
had planned. In seven days, if all went well, they would 
reach the free lands. 
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The Silent Wolf came in at the last moment when all 
was ready. 

“Good-bye,” Dan said to him. They could not under¬ 
stand each other’s words, but the Silent Wolf took Dan’s 
outstretched hand in both his hands and held it. 

“Peace upon your road,” he said. And the two young 
men looked into each other’s eyes. 

“I will kill your share of the enemy for you,” the Silent 
Wolf said, and Yang translated it. 

“Tell him I’ll thank him, but he won’t have to do my 
share for long,” Dan Said. 

It was over in a minute, he had Jenny’s hand in his, 
and they were crossing the fields on narrow footpaths, 
following the two dark figures ahead who were their 
guides. 

“Wait,” Daniel said. He stopped Jenny where she stood 
and they kissed each other long and deeply. 

“Man and wife,” he whispered. 

“Man and wife,” she echoed. 

Then on they went, hand more close in hand. 

... In the front room Leone saw Daniel and Jenny 
go out, and the Silent Wolf followed. Her moment had 
come. On the pretext of an empty bowl, she made as if 
to go to the kitchen to fill it. She stopped and took off her 
good outer garments, rolled them up and threw them 
over the wall. Then she walked silently and quickly to 
the willow. 

Yes, he was there.. Good and faithful Ling, she 
thought, as she, saw the waiting figure. 

He moved forward when he saw her and she could 
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barely see his figure ahead of her in the darkness of the 
-night. There were stars but no moon. She had to hurry 
a little to keep up with that darker figure ahead. 

They had walked something over a mile when sud¬ 
denly he stopped beside a small shrine to the earth god. 
Why had he stopped? She hastened to him. Had he 
heard a noise, a footstep ? She came up to him, panting 
and trying to hide it, and she leaned against the shrine, 
trembling with dread. But she could hear nothing except 
her own breathing. 

“What,” she whispered. “What?” 

Then she felt her shoulders grasped strongly. This— 
this was not Ling! This was some tall, strong man. She 
heard his voice, low through his clenched teeth. 

“If I let you go home—how shall I know I can get you 
again ?” 

“You!” she whispered. 

“I,” he said. 

“How did you—did you know ?” she gasped. 

His hands on her shoulders were merciless in their 
grip. “I know everydiing,” he muttered, and laughed in 
silent laughter. “Now hear me!” 

She did not speak. She could not speak. 

“You will follow me,” he said. “You will go on follow¬ 
ing me. But it will not be to your home.” 

“I will not follow you,” she said. 

“You shall,” he said. 

“I cannot,” she said, half-weeping. “1 cannot. I want 
to go home. Oh, someone will hear us!” she cried wildly. 

“We go back to the village,” he told her. 
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not tell him the truth—that she could not bear to see 
Daniel and Jenny together, man and wife ? 

“I do not want to go back to the village. I shall—I shall 
miss her too much. The girl—my friend,” she faltered. 
“She will be with—him—now. I—I shall have to see her 
always with him. We—are such friends—” 

“They are not there,” he said, wondering at such affec¬ 
tion. “They are gone. You will not see them.” 

And he told her how they were gone, and how it was 
at his command that no one should know it so that they 
might go safely, and how he had told Ling that he would 
take his place as her guide. 

“To guide you back with me,” he said gravely. He 
dropped his hands from her shoulders. “But not against 
your will.” 

There in the darkness they stood, he waiting while she 
decided what her will was. If it was against him, he told 
himself, he would command her and compel her to go 
back. But if she were willing—would it not tell him very 
much ? It would give him pleasure—and hope for tomor¬ 
row. 

Minute went after minute. “The wind is rising,” he 
said, when she did not speak. “It will soon be dawn.” 

Still she did not speak, and when minutes passed again 
he stretched out his right arm and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Come, if you do not know your own will,” he said, 
“let me decide it for you. Come with me.” 

What was there in his voice that suddenly melted the 
chill in her blood, the stubbornness in her will? She 
heard his voice and she could not speak, but under his 
hand he felt her change. 
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“I will lead you,” he said, gently, “if yon will follow.” 
He listened. The wind was rising fast. Soon the dawn 
would break indeed. Then he heard her voice, softer than 
the wind. 

“You lead,” she said. “I follow ” 



